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A March Publication 


The New Third Edition of 

COLLEGE ENGLISH: THE FIRST YEAR 
J. HOOPER WISE * ALTON C. MORRIS 
University of Florida 


JOHN C. HODGES 
University of Tennessee 


A complete freshman English course in one compact, convenient volume: 
Part One—Essays and Articles 


Part Two —Introduction to Literature 
Biography, Short Story, Novel, Drama, Poetry 


Part Turee—Speaking and Listening 
Pant Four—A Preface to Writing 
Part Frve—Harbrace College Handbook, Fourth Edition 


Among the important changes in the Third Edition: 


e Three-fourths of the essays and articles are new, including two com- 
pletely new sections: “Perspectives in Art” and “Perspectives in Liter- 
ature. 

' @ Two new bio nares and eleven new short stories have been added, 
making a tot 17 short stories in all. 

© The drama section now offers Anouilh’s Antigone, Shaw’s Androcles and 
the Lion, Capote’s The Grass Harp, as well as Miller's Death of a Sales- 
man. 


e One-fifth of the poems are new, with several new poets appearing— 
among them, Richard Wilbur, Theodore Roethke, John Ciardi. 


In sum: the Third Edition of College English provides the same all-in-one 
pemens for freshman English, but the materials for this course—the essays, 

+ pe short stories, plays, and poetry—are fresh, new, timely, and of 
high quality. 


Nore: A new Exercise Manual accompanies the Third Edition. 


Examination copies on request. 


oon HARCOURT, BRACE AND COMPANY 
oe) 750 Third Avenue, New York 17, New York 
1855 Rollins Road, Burlingame, California 
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SAVE THESE DATES 


Some of the more than 35 professional and learned 
societies naming representatives to NCTE to plan the 


Golden Anniversary Convention — 
NATIONAL COMMISSION ON TEACHER EDUCATION AND PROFESSIONAL STANDARDS 
COUNCIL TO COOPERATE ON TEACHER EDUCATION 
AMERICAN COUNCIL OF LEARNED SOCIETIES 
THE AMERICAN PSYCHOLOGICAL ASSOCIATION 
NATIONAL SCHOOL BOARDS ASSOCIATION 
AMERICAN PHILOLOGICAL ASSOCIATION 
THE MODERN LANGUAGES ASSOCIATION 
SPEECH ASSOCIATION OF AMERICA 
COLLEGE ENGLISH ASSOCIATION 
COLLEGE LANGUAGE ASSOCIATION 


and many more 


NCTE GOLDEN ANNIVERSARY CONVENTION 
NOVEMBER 24, 25, 26, 1960 
CHICAGO, ILL. 
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\NETHERLAND-HILTON 
cA 11th Annual 


CINCINNATI ConrerENCE 
OHIO 
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and 


ComMuNICATION 


-- MARCH 31 - APRIL 2 
1960 


704 SOUTH SIXTH STREET — - CHAMPAIGN 
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A College Anthology 


Edited by 
DONALD B. CLARK 
LEON T. DICKINSON 
CHARLES M. HUDSON 
CEORGE B. PACE 


! 

1 of the University of Missouri 
Designed to appeal especially to the non-major, this 
one-volume collection contains some of the best and 
most interesting literature in the English language. 
Covering a broad range of selections from Beowulf 
through significant works of the twentieth century, 
the work is grouped chronologically into divisions 
representing five historical periods. 


Double-column format Approximately 1088 pages 
The Macmillan Company 60 New York 
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COLLEGE ENGLISH 


An OrriciaL OrGAN oF THE NationaL Council or TEACHERS OF ENGLISH 


President Executive Secretary College Section Chairman 
G. StrickLanp J. N. Hoox WituaM S. Warp 
Indiana University University of Illinois University of Kentucky 


Editor: Freperick L. Gwynn, Trinity College, Connecticut 


ADVISERS, 1960 


Harotp B. Aten, University of Minnesota; Maurice Beese, Purdue University; Epwarp F. 
Bostetrer, University of Washington; Epwix H. Capy, Indiana University; Wattace W. 
Douctias, Northwestern University; Vernon Hatt, Jr., Dartmouth College; Harrison Hayrorp, 
Northwestern University; Rosert B. Heiman, University of Washington; Rosert Hoorts, 
Michigan State University (Oakland); Ricnarn M. Hostey, University of Missouri; Jupson 
Jerome, Antioch College; Cuartton Lairp, University of Nevada; Winirrep Lynskey, Purdue 
University; Atan D. Rice Institute; Henry Popkin, Brandeis University; Kester 
Svenpsen, University of Oregon; Eart R. WasserMan, Johns Hopkins University; Srepuen E. 
Wuicuer, Cornell University; B. J. Wimne, Harvard University 


Vol. 21 CONTENTS FOR MARCH 1960 No. 6 


For ConTRIBUTORS AND READERS Overleaf 
EncutsH Meter Is QuANTITATIVE Sheridan Baker 309-315 


MIsUNDERSTANDING Poetry: Notes On SoME READINGS 
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For Contributors 


Because the present editor will retire in June to devote himself to 
other duties, and because there is ample material already accepted to 
fill the issues through May, contributors may either hold their manu- 
scripts until a new editor's name and address are announced here, or 
continue to submit manuscripts, which will be stored and then trans- 
mitted. We regret this necessary delay in procedure. 


College English is published monthly Octo- 
ber through May by the National Council 
of Teachers of English, 704 South Sixth 
Street, Champaign, Illinois. Subscription 
rate $4.00 per year. Single copy 55 cents. 
Postage is prepaid on all orders for the 
United States (and all other countries with 
the same postage rates). Extra postage is 
charged for Canada and for all other coun- 
tries in the Postal Union at the rate of 48 
cents per annual subscription (total $4.48). 
Remittances should be made payable to the 
National Council of Teachers of English by 
check, money order, or bank draft. The pub- 
lishers expect to supply missing numbers 
free only when the losses have been sus- 
tained in transit, when the request for the 


College English is one of five magazines 
ublished by NCTE. The Council, founded 
in 1911, is the only organization devoted to 
English teaching from the first to the last 
grade, and it has over 56,000 members and 
subscribers. In 1912 the Council began pub- 
lishing The English Journal, which started 
a college edition in 1928, splitting into EJ 
and CE in 1938. EJ, addressed to teachers 
in secondary schools, is edited by Dwight 
Burton, Florida State University, and Ele- 
mentary English comes from John DeBoer, 
University of Illinois. A membership in the 
Council ($4.00) includes a subscription to 


For Readers 


For Contributors and Readers 


missing number is made during the month 
following the month of publication, and 
when the reserve stock will permit. All 
business communications regarding orders, 
subscriptions, single copies, and advertising 
should be addressed to the National Council 
of Teachers of English, 704 South Sixth 
Street, Champaign, Illinois. All manuscripts 
and correspondence about the contents of 
the magazine should be addressed to Editor, 
College English, Trinity College, Hartford 
6, Connecticut. Second-class postage paid 
at Danville, Illinois, and at Champaign, 
Illinois. Copyright, 1959, by the National 
Council of Teachers of English. 

Printed in the U.S.A. 


CE, EJ, or EE; the privilege of obtaining a 
second magazine for $2.00; and discounts on 
numerous books, records, literary maps, and 
the like. Closely allied to CE is CCC, the 
bulletin of the NCTE subsidiary, The Con- 
ference on College Composition and Com- 
munication. CCC is published quarterly, and 
subscriptions are $2.00. Writers of articles 
and notes in this field should consider send- 
ing them to Editor Francis E. Bowman, Duke 
University. The fifth NCTE magazine is the 
monthly Abstracts of English Studies, edited 
by Lewis Sawin and George Hendrick, 
University of Colorado, subscription $4.00. 
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New Books from 
PRENTICE-HALL 


The Written Word: Forms of Writing 


by Robert Daniel, University of Tennessee, and 
Glenn Leggett, University of Washington 


The organization of this new freshman reader attempts to fulfill the fiowing 
goals: to improve the student’s ability to read and write, to acquaint him wit 
the important issues of the day, to acquaint him with the nature of his mental 
processes and their dependence on the medium in which they are expressed, 
and to introduce him to the main forms of literature as preparation for sopho- 
more survey and advanced English courses. The book divides the examples 
used between short pieces, chosen mainly as illustrations of different expository 
techniques, and longer pieces, chosen mainly for their relation to issues that 
interest college students. Also included are a collection of essays on a wide 
vesely of subjects with questions on each selection and a complete short 
anthology of essays, poems, short stories, and a one act play. 


Published in March App. 768 pp. Text price: $5.25 


Readings for Opinion, 2nd Edition (1960) 
by Earle Davis, William C. Hummel, both of Kansas State University 


Retaining the organization of the previous edition, this new edition benefits 
from the inclusion of a great number of new and better articles. A new section 
on the crisis in education brings in the Russian system and threat plus examples 
of criticisms of our system during the last year. The sections on capital and 
labor, good writing, and intercollegiate athletics have been improved by almost 
complete article substitution. The atomic section has been revitalized and the 
sections on motion pictures, comics, and television have been made very 
stimulating. All new essays and materials have new introductions, teaching aids 
vocabularies, and theme suggestions. To stimulate thought, materials of all 
kinds are used: essays, feature articles, biographical materials, parts of stories, 
radio plays, poems, and addresses. 


Published in March App. 576 pp. Text price: $4.95 


Using Books and Libraries, 4th Ed. (1960) 


by Ella V. Aldrich, Louisiana State University 
A new edition of a perennial favorite, this book has been onaly revised 


in every respect. New material includes a chapter on science and technol 

and expanded treatment of classification, including an explanation of the 
Library of Congress Classification. The presentation is clear and uninvolved 
covering the basic reference books, the card catalog, classification, periodica 
and other indexes, the parts of a book, and bibliography making. It explains 
the operations and uses of college and university libraries, both traditional and 
modern (those arranged on the divisional plan). The book is fully indexed. 
Work sheets to be used as problems are contained in the back of the book 
and can be adapted by instructors to almost any type of course in library use. 


To be published in April App. 144 pp. Text price: $1.95 


To receive approval copies, write: Box 903 


PRENTICE-HALL, Inc. 
Englewood Cliffs, New Jersey 
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Outstanding 


The Comic in Theory and Practice 


By John J. Enck, Elizabeth T. Forter, and Alvin Whitley. Everyone laughs, and 
many have supposed they understood why and how and at what. Excerpts on 
the comic in theory, from Aristotle to contemporary critics, enlighten the first 
half of this sourcebook, while unabridged selections from both poetry and 
prose—familiar pieces and neglected ones, cheerful reports and disillusioned 
fantasies—form the latter half. Throughout, texts are reprinted exactly from 
reliable, modern editions, and original pagination is clearly indicated. THE 
COMIC's range and diversity should help the student to test, expand, and 
eventually, know more clearly his own preferences and tastes in merriment. 


A Controlled Research Text. To be published in April. 


Hamlet: Enter Critic 


By Claire Sacks and Edgar W. Whan. Critics of Hamlet from the time of 
Samuel Johnson to that of Sir Laurence Olivier, enter here and speak for them- 
selves. They hold center stage if their utterances were strikingly novel in their 
time, if their perceptions are still marked with originality, or if their points of 
view touched off long and lively controversy. The collection as a whole presents 
an excellent context for controlled research. Questions on the individual critics 
as well as suggestions for general discussion and themes urge the student to 
close and careful reading of one interpretation against another and all of them 
against the play itself. 


A Controlled Research Text. To be published in April. 


Understanding Fiction, 2nd Ed. 


By Cleanth Brooks and Robert Penn Warren. In place of thirty-four stories, 
fifty—most of them new to this edition and a number of them by writers who 
only recently have won solid literary acclaim—are now included in UNDER- 
STANDING FICTION. Thirteen stories, without any analysis by the editors, 
provide a “pool” for the instructor to draw upon at will; each of another four 
stories is paired with an autobiographical essay that reveals the genesis of the 
story and its relation to the author's life. In this edition, as in the earlier, Brooks 
and Warren follow an inductive method in order to enlarge the student's 
threshold interests to a conscious understanding of fiction. Section introductions 
and ample questions help him to grasp the intentions of fiction and the inter- 
relations among its major and minor elements. 


688 pages, $5.00. 


APPLETON-CENTURY-CROFTS, INC. 
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publications 


Mechanics of English 


By R. G. Lowrey, Charles Moorman, and Robert Barnes. This basic grammar 
and workbook is designed for students whose knowledge of basic sentence 
patterns is insufficient for effective attack on problems of composition. Biased 
neither in favor of prescriptive grammar nor structural linguistics and starting 
with simplest sentence structures, MECHANICS leads the student to mastery by 
enlarging his command over successive, small bodies of material. Explanations 
and illustrations in each area, followed by ample exercises and by check lists, 
enable the student to diagnose his own errors and to assess his own progress. 


Paper. 232 pages, $2.25. 


Current Thinking and Writing, 4th Series 


By Joseph M. Bachelor, Ralph L. Henry, and Rachel Salisbury. Forty-eight 
new essays, arranged under six major topics, are now included in this very 
successful book. The selections are contemporary, all but a few having appeared 
during the last two years and none earlier than 1952. The essays and stories 
chosen are appealing to freshmen and at the same time possess intellectual 
value and are well adapted to improve the student's reading power, to enlarge 
the range of his ideas, and to serve as models and incentives for his writing. 
Each selection is exploited by exercises, which are geared to develop the stu- 
dent's comprehension of both theme and detail and his power over words 
through plentiful and original vocabulary material. 


Paper. 386 pages, $2.95. 


Readings in Applied English 
Linguistics 
By Harold B. Allen. This book brings together in a single volume sixty-five 
important articles which heretofore have been widely scattered in periodicals 
not readily available to students of linguistics. The articles are largely derivative 
and secondary rather than statements of linguistic theory or reports of original 
research and represent varying approaches to the subject as well as diverse 
viewpoints. A significant number deal with structural linguistics. Some are con- 
cerned with the explanation of the structural approach to present-day English, 


while others concern structural correlations with the study of language usage and 
with regional distribution of language variants in the United States. 


428 pages, $3.75. 


35 W. 32nd St. New York 1, N. Y. 
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CLASSICS OF BIOGRAPHICAL LITERATURE 


PLUTARCH: LIVES OF THE NOBLE GREEKS and LIVES OF THE NOBLE 
ROMANS—Two volumes, selected and edited by Edmund Fuller. The 
careers of the great Greek and Roman leaders are nowhere better 
preserved for the modern student than in Plutarch’s almost con- 
temporary accounts. Plutarch’s scheme was to compare the lives 
of outstanding Greek figures with those of his own Roman com- 
patriots and his book placed Greek and Roman side by side. Lives 
of the Noble Greeks and Lives of the Noble Romans are published 
simultaneously to accomplish Plutarch’s original purpose in con- 
venient, inexpensive format. Each volume 50¢ 


BOSWELL'S LIFE OF SAMUEL JOHNSON—Because of its great length, 
Boswell’s Life of Samuel Johnson—probably the most famous literary 
biography of all time—has seldom been readily available to the stu- 
dent. These selections edited by Edmund Fuller distill the essentials 
of Boswell’s monumental work while retaining throughout the words, 
spirit and style of the original. 50¢ 


“And the greatest historical biography of our generation. . .” 


CARL SANDBURG'S ABRAHAM LINCOLN—Volume I: The Prairie 
Years, with 16 pages of photographs; Volume II: The War Years, 
1861-1864; Volume III: The War Years, 1864-1865, with an index 
to all three volumes. 


Out of his definitive six-volume work on Lincoln and his times Carl 
Sandburg himself culled this superb 430,000-word biography. From 
his rugged boyhood to his assassination, an immortal portrait of a 
great President by one of America’s greatest writers. 


Available in a beautifully boxed three-volume set for $2.95 or in 
separate volumes, 75¢ each. 


_ For examination copies and illustrated: catalogues, please write 
iL BOOKS, Education Department, 750 Third Avé., New York 17, N. ¥, 
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WRITING FROM EXPERIENCE 
Richard A. Condon & Burton O. Kurth 


Here is a book designed to serve as a bridge between class 
discussions and the student's struggles with his own writing. 
Selections from the prose and poetry of some master tech- 
nicians are offered for stylistic analysis, arranged under 
topics that encourage awareness of one's environment, with 
“lead” articles orienting the student to each problem. Free 
instructor's manual. 318 pp. $3.75. 


POINTS OF DEPARTURE: 
Essays and Stories for College English 


Arthur J. Carr & William Steinhoff 


Essays—and some stories that develop definite points of 
view—for study, graded from the concrete and personal to 
the abstract and formal, and arranged broadly into subject 
matter categories. The aids to study following each section 
include, instead of theme topics, an unusually large number 
of writing plans and directions. 660 pp. $5.50. 


DISCOURSE OF REASON: 
A Brief Handbook of Semantics and Logic 


John C. Sherwood 


This compact and relatively nontechnical book deals solely 
with those portions of logic and semantics that an English 
teacher might successfully and profitably use in composition 
courses. It is free of philosophical, political, or religious bias. 
Intended as a supplement to a composition handbook. Exer- 
cises for each chapter. 112 pp. $1.25 (paperback). 
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You know the ST MARTIN'S 


BOLDREWOOD, R., 

Robbery Under Arms, 1.50 
CARROLL, L., 

Alice’s Adventures in 2rland and 

Alice Through the Looking Glass, .95 
GILBERT, W. S., 


HARDY, THOMAS, 
Under the Greenwood Tree, Far from 
the Madding Crowd, The Mayor of 
Casterbridge, Tess of the D’Urber- 
villes, Jude the Obscure, each .95. 
The Return of the Native, The Wood- 
landers, each 1.25 


The Savoy Operas, Volumes I and II, 


but are you using our 


each 1.25 

ADDISON, JOSEPH, 
Essays of Joseph Addison (sel.) 
(GTS), 1.75. Essays from Addison 
(ELS), .75 

ADDISON and STEELE, 
Selections from the “Spectator” (EC), 
Coverley Papers from the “Spectator” 
(EC), each 1.25 

ARNOLD, MATTHEW, 
Essays in Criticism, Second Series 
(SL), 1.25 


BACON, SIR FRANCIS, 
Essays (EC), 1.50 


BLUNDEN, EDMUND, 
Thomas Hardy (a biography), 1.50 


BOSWELL, JAMES, 
Tour to the Hebrides (EC), 1.25 


BROWNE, SIR THOMAS, 
Religio Medici (GTS), 1.25 


BROWNING, ROBERT, 
Selections from Browning (ELS), .90 


BURKE, EDMUND, 
Speeches (sel.) (EC), 1.50. Thoughts 
on the Cause of the Present Discon- 
tents (EC), 1.25 


CHAUCER, GEOFFREY, 
The Prologue, The Clerk of Oxford's 
Tale, The Nun’s Priest’s Tale, (all 
EC), each .90. The Knight’s Tale 
(EC), 1.00. The Pardoner’s Tale 


EC _ English Classics 
English Literature Series 


(EC), .75. The Squire’s Tale (EC), 
50 


CHESTERTON, G. K., 
Robert Browning (a biography), 1.75 
COBBETT, WILLIAM, 
Cobbett’s Rural Rit es (sel.) (ELS), 
35 


COLERIDGE, SAMUEL T., 
Rime of the Ancie}t Mariner (EC), 
15 


COLVIN, SIR SIDNEY, 
Keats ( a biography), 1 .75 


DEKKER, THOMAS, 
The Shoemaker’s Holiday (EC), 1.10 


DICKENS, CHARLES, 
A Tale of Two Cities (SL), 
and Sketches (SL), each 1.35 

DRYDEN, JOHN, 

The Satires (EC), .90 

GIBBON, EDWARD, 
Autobiography (ELS), 


GOLDSMITH, OLIVER, 
The Vicar of Wakefield (EC), 1.25 


HARDY, THOMAS, 
The Trumpet-Major (SL), Selected 
Poems (intro. only) (GTS), each 1.50. 
The Dynasts, Parts I and II (no intro. 
or notes), 2.00. The Dynasts, Part III 
and The Queen of Cornwall (no intro. 
or notes), 1.75 


GTS Golden Treasury Series 
Scholar’s Library 


Essays 


1.25 


For examination copies write to 


COLLEGE DEPARTMENT 


ST MARTIN’S 
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LIBRARY PAPERBACKS 


HUGHES, T., 
Tom Brown’s Schooldays, .95 
MacDONELL, A. G., 
England, Their England, .95 
MORGAN, C., 


Portrait in a Mirror, .95 


O’CASEY, SEAN, 
Three Plays, 1.25. Five One-Act Plays, 
95 


WALPOLE, H., 


Rogue Herries, 1.25. Jeremy, .95. 


inexpensive CLOTHBOUND books? 


JOHNSON, SAMUEL, 
Life of Milton (EC), 1.25 

KEATS, JOHN, 
Selections (ELS), .75 

MARLOWE, CHRISTOPHER, 
Doctor Faustus (EC), .90 

MASSINGHAM, H. J. (ed.), 
Seventeenth Century English Verse 
(GTS), 1.25 

MILTON, JOHN, 
Lycidas and Comus (EC), Shorter 
Poems (SL), Samson Agonistes (EC), 
each 1.25. Paradise Lost, Books I 
and II (SL), Paradise Lost, Books IX 
and X (SL), each 1.00 

PEACOCK, THOMAS LOVE, 
Melincourt or Sir Oran Haut-ton, 
Gryil_ Grange, Maid Marian and 
Crotchet Castle, The Misfortunes of 
Elphin and Rhodadaphne (no intro. 
or notes), each 1.25 

POPE, ALEXANDER, 
Essay on Man (EC), 1.00 

SCOTT, SIR WALTER, 
Old Mortality, The Fortunes of Nigel, 
Redgauntlet, Woodstock, each 1.75 

SHAKESPEARE, WILLIAM, 
Scholar's Library Edition, one play 
per volume, each $1.10: Antony and 
Cleopatra, As You Like It, Cymbeline, 
Hamlet, Henry IV, Part I, Henry IV, 
Part II, Henry VIII, Julius Caesar, 
King John, Love’s Labour Lost, Mac- 


beth, Merchant of Venice, Midsummer 
Night’s Dream, Much Ado About 
Nothing, Othello, Richard II, Romeo 
= Juliet, The Tempest, Winter's 
Tale 


English Classics Edition, one play per 
volume, each $1.10: Coriolanus, Henry 
V, King Lear, Richard III, Two Gentle- 
men of Verona . 


SHERIDAN, R. B., 
The Rivals (EC), .90. The School for 
Scandal and The Critic (EC), .75 
SIDNEY, SIR PHILIP, 
Defense of Poesy (ELS), .75 
SWINBURNE, ALGERNON C., 
Selected Poems (intro. only), 1.75 
TENNYSON, ALFRED LORD, 
Poetical Works (intro. only), 2.50. 
Selected Poems (intro. only), Poems 
1832-1842 (EC), each 195 
THACKERAY, W. M., 
The Rose and the Ring (no intro. or 
notes), 1.50 
WALPOLE, SIR HUGH, 
Anthony Trollope (a biography), 1.25 
WILDE, OSCAR, 
Short Stories (SL), 1.25 
WORDSWORTH, WILLIAM, 
Poetical Works (intro. only), 2.50. 
Poems of Wordsworth, ed. Matthew 
Arnold (intro. only) (GTS), 1.25 


NB: UNLESS OTHERWISE NOTED, EACH VOLUME INCLUDES 
AN INTRODUCTION AND EXTENSIVE NOTES. 


PRESS 


175 FIFTH AVENUE, NEW YORK 10, N. Y. 
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READING « READING « READING 


THE NELSON-DENNY READING TEST 

revised edition 

M. J. Nelson and E. C. Denny 

This completely revised edition is designed to assist in the 
classification of incoming high school or college students or 
of prospective employees in industrial firms, to aid in the diag- 
nosis of reading difficulties, and to predict general academic 
success. The new Nelson-Denny Test measures vocabulary, 
comprehension, and reading rate, and provides ease and flexi- 
bility of scoring. 


The Nelson-Denny Reading Test is available in two Forms, A 
and B. 


THE IMPROVEMENT OF COLLEGE READING 
Marvin D. Glock 

This book is designed for use in college reading programs and 
in freshman English courses which stress improvement in 
reading as well as composition. Developed over a number of 
years in a college reading program at Cornell University, it is 
built around selections, questions, and procedures which have 
been class tested and found successful. 


807 pages 1954 paperbound $3.50 


HOUGHTON MIFFLIN COMPANY «Boston 


New York 16 Atlanta 5 Geneva Dallas | Palo Alto 
New York Georgia Illinois Texas California 
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Six New English Books 


from 


McGraw-Hill 


Baudin and Pfeiffer—ESSAYS FOR STUDY, Ready in March 
Buckler and Sklare— stories FROM SIX AUTHORS, 512 pages, $3.95 


Hackett and Baker— ON ASSIGNMENT: READING AND WRITING, 
339 pages, $3.25 (Paperbound). An Instructor's 
Manual is also available. 


Hamalian and Volpe—€SSAYS OF OUR TIME, In Press (Paperbound). 


Hubler— SHAKESPEARE’S SONGS AND POEMS, 534 pages, $5.50 
(Text Edition) 


Summers and Whan—uTERATURE: AN INTRODUCTION, 706 pages, $6.25 


McGRAW-HILL BOOK COMPANY, Inc. 
330 West 42nd Street New York 36, N.Y. 
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By PHILIP 
L. GERBER 


Effective English 


“Based upon a realistic concept of language and 
aided by ingeniously devised exercise ma- 
H. MARCKWARDT, 
University of Michigan 


American 


College Dictionary 


The most authoritative desk 
dictionary ever published. 


Modern Library 
College Editions 


Paperbound volumes 
at modest cost. 


RANDOM HOUSE, INC., College Dept., 457 Madison Ave., N. Y. 22, N. Y. 
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New RONALD books... 


FORM and THOUGHT 
in PROSE 


Edited by WILFRED H. STONE, Stanford University; and 
ROBERT HOOPES, Michigan State University, Oakland 


Just Published —Second Edition. 
This anthology provides both an 
informal rhetoric and a volume of 
directed readings that will stimu- 
late the student and aid him in 
developing his craft as a writer. 
Part I is concerned mainly with 
ideas and thought. The student is 
given excellent examples in the use 
of style, logic, and reasoning, as a 


critical preparation for the impor- 
tant issues in the essays. The read- 
ings in Part II are chosen to illus- 
trate specific rhetorical modes of 
controlling and ordering thought. 
Questions after each selection 
bring out the close relationship be- 
tween content and form and exam- 
ine the critical implications raised 
by the essay. 700 pp. 5 


PREFACE to DRAMA 


An Introduction to Dramatic 
Literature and Theater Art 
CHARLES W. COOPER, Whittier College 


This popular anthology encourages 
the student to observe the drama 
in its relation to human behavior, 
and guides him in the use of liter- 
ary and theatrical terms. Through 
thoughtful analysis of the content 
of a play, it develops the student's 
consciousness of the complexity of 
the dramatic experience and evokes 
imaginative awareness of the the- 
atrical potential in a_playscript. 
Covering a wide span in theme 


and form — Antigone to The Cruci- 
ble — the plays are systematicall 
presented and well integrated wit 
the critical and explanatory mate- 
rial. They provide excellent ex- 
amples of the significant themes, 
forms, and types of drama repre- 
sentative of Western civilization. 


“Carefully and solidly prepared.”— 
Morse Allen. Trinity College, Con- 
necticut. 1955. 773 pp. $5 
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Edited by JOHN W. ALDRIDGE, formerly University of Vermont. 
Foreword by Mark Schorer. 1952. 610 $7.50 
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By ROBERT WOOSTER STALLMAN, University of Connecticut. 
Foreword by Cleanth Brooks. 1949. 571 pp. .........0++0000 $6.50 
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Edited by CLARENCE ARTHUR BROWN, Marquette University. 
Foreword by Harry Hayden Clark. 1954. 724 pp. .........+.. $7.50 
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READER and WRITER 
2nd edition 
Harrison Hayford and Howard P. Vincent 


Important current problems are treated always as they affect 
the activities of reading and writing. The book strikes a bal- 
ance between the major language problems—reading, writing, 
and thinking—and the literary and ideational interests of 
teachers and students. The technology of language and its 
humanistic aims are made one. 


647 pages 1959 $4.50 


WRITING WITH A PURPOSE 

2nd edition 

James M. McCrimmon 

The text stresses a purposeful, intelligent approach to the 
freshman’s writing assignments, helping him analyze his prob- 
lem, determine his purpose, and organize his ideas and his 
materials. 


607 pages 1957 $4.50 


IDEAS IN CONTEXT 


Joseph Satin 

Designed to give the student ideas to think about, talk about, 

and write about, every one of the fifty-three essays and stories 

in the book presents an idea—a formulated judgment or conclu- 

sion—on a subject about which it is important to have thought. 

894 pages 1958 paper $2.00 
cloth $3.00 
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English Meter Js Quantitative 


SHERIDAN BAKER 
The author of articles and poems, and the editor of Papers of the Michigan 
Academy of Science, Arts, and Letters since 1954, Dr. Baker is an assistant 
professor at the University of Michigan, with three degrees from the University 
of California at Berkeley. He has completed a metrical translation of the works 
of Catullus. 


The fact that English meter is, after 
all, somewhat quantitative has often been 
asserted, and quickly forgotten. Sidney 
Lanier, indeed, almost dismissed stress 
completely, and the nineteenth century 
produced other notable quantifiers. In 
more recent times, William Thomson 
and others have used musical notation to 
describe English quantities; and now 
structural linguistics is beginning to 
deal with quantity under the names 
of stress and “sustentional juncture” 
(Harold Whitehall, Seymour Chatman, 
Arnold Stein, KR, XVIII, 1956; Ron- 
ald Sutherland, College English, XX, 
1958). (I discover that W. K. Wimsatt, 
Jr., and Monroe C. Beardsley, PMLA, 
LXXIV, Dec. 1959, have covered some 
of the same background that I have,’ and 
that they assert the same essential point 
of view: meter is important and has late- 
ly been all but refined out of existence. 
We part company on quantity, however; 
I would be dismissed as a “timer.” But I 
take comfort in their belief that quantity 
in English “more or less rides along with 
stress,” and in a phrase about “the steady 
pentameter.”) 

We haven’t quite come around to 
quantity again, but the classical foot, 


*[Mr. Baker’s essay was accepted for publica- 
tion in June 1959.—Ed.] 


seeming foreign and insufficient, has been 
thoroughly put behind bars and under 
arrows and x’s, and the old scansion has 
long been condemned. “The terms iam- 
bus and anapaest, as descriptive of feet, 
are impossible,” writes Thomson in 1904 
(The Basis of English Rhythm, p- 63). 
George R. Stewart, whose Technique of 
English Verse (1930) is still the soundest 
of studies (complete with the four 
weights of stress on which the new lin- 
guistics [eq itself), accepts the con- 
ventional foot with reluctance (p. 42) 
and then gets along comfortably without 
it. Northrop Frye is happy to talk of 
iambic pentameters with three, four, six, 
and eight stresses (“Introduction: Lexis 
and Melos,” Sound and Poetry, 1957); 
and Sutherland shows that the linguist’s 
interest is really not in meter at all but, 
dispensing with feet, in “how the lan- 
guage pattern of the poem reinforced its 
effect and meaning” (p. 17). “The iam- 
bic pentameter of the textbooks doesn’t 
exist,” writes Hugh Kenner (Poetry, 
XCII, 1958, 178), though he dues con- 
cede that it had to be invented to explain 
the things genius already knew without 
fingers. 

Nevertheless, a number of poets—be- 
ginning with Chaucer, on through 
Wyatt’s uncertainties, and right on down 
to Poetry, 1958—have thought they were 
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using iambic meter. The iambus has ex- 
isted as the fundamental English measure, 
both historically and, I suspect, as a kind 
of Platonic ta-dah, ta-dah, ta-dah in the 
writer’s head, long before Shakespeare 
moved his pencil or Kenner’s wretched 
drones came up with their textbooks. (I 
am happy to note that Kenner’s own 
textbook, just received, bases its metrics 
simply and helpfully on the iambus.) 


Mrs. M. Whiteley has recently de- 
fended the concept of feet in poetry so 
ably as to draw a partial retraction from 
her opponent, F. T. Prince (“Verse and 
Its Feet,” RES, N.S., IX, 1958, 268-279), 
but the defense can be further extended, 
and even Mrs. Whiteley is willing to 
consider “iambic pentameter” a dead 
term. The old iambus is still here, still to 
be mastered or outmaneuvered, and I 
should like to recall it into rightful 
prominence before we lose more time 
confusing secondary causes with pri- 
mary. I hope to bring back some of the 
old ‘simplicity, a and at the same time to 
account for one portion of the complex- 
ity, by demonstrating what has never 
been adequately understood; that Eng- 
lish meter is essentially quantitative. I 
shall stick to iambic, but what I say 
applies to any meter or no-meter. 

English is an explosive language, of 
course, one not given to perpetual melli- 
fluidity. We have, in fact, always been 
so conscious of the explosions as to have 
repeatedly failed to notice that even 
English moves through time and cannot 
avoid quantities of duration, even if the 
quantities are marked off more in the 
manner of the snare drum than of the 
flute. But, for all that, the voice goes on 
pretty continuously, in quantitative 
pulses. 

The old laugh over Gabriel Haivey 
vayling his bonetto to the bonny Laurell 
has permanently fixed in our minds the 
antithesis between “classical quantitative 
meter” and “English accentual meter.” 
I am quite willing to grant that Latin 
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downhill meters have not been trium- 
phantly successful in English—odd though 
it is, since our words, accented on the 
first syllable, would seem better tailored 
to trochees and dactyls than to iambs. 
But their failure, whatever its cause, does 
not come from their quantitative nature. 
Harvey saw better than the others what 
the trouble was, though he continued to 
practice the theory he doubted (Hend- 
rickson, PQ, XXVIII, 1949, 237-260; 
Ringler, PQ, XXIX, 1950, 70-74)—and 
made himself an hilarious warning to all 
of us not even to think the word “quan- 
tity.” The Elizabethan hexametrists tried, 
by Latin rules about long vowels, double 
consonants, and so on, to count syllables 
long even when unstressed; and they 
failed to see that stress, as Saintsbury 
was to point out, “is one of the causes 
(and perhaps the main cause) that make 
quantity in English” (History of English 
Prosody, 1923, I, 388). Saintsbury, in his 
three dusty volumes, was absolutely 
right. I myself would say that stress, in 
English, is the only cause of quantity 
worth considering. As Josephine Miles 
says, but with little emphasis on quantity, 
“Quantity in English is stress, emphasis” 
(The Poem, 1959, p- 30). 


Their own theories deafened the Fliza- 
bethan hexametrists, and us, to the fact 
that the opposite camp was using a 
quantitative foot too: the iambus—one 
acquired from Latin and floated into 
England with William the Conqueror 
(to begin, as the language itself was con- 
quered, the reconstruction of the only 
true English accentual poetry), one 
Chaucer imported again from his French 
and Italian and Latin masters, one taken 
into Middle English and the fifteenth- 
century ballads from the Latin septe- 
narius, one reintroduced to polite letters 
by Wyatt and Surrey from Italy’s Latin 
inheritance, one so well fixed when Sid- 
ney and Spenser came along that it 
seemed native, accentual, and, in Har- 
vey’s phrase, “barbarous,” whereas their 
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new hexameters, from the same Latin 
origin, seemed elegantly foreign and 
quantitative. But the iambus is a quanti- 
tative foot, and it is quantitative in Eng- 
lish just as it is in Latin and Greek. The 
languages and their effects are different. 
The meter is the same. 

Saintsbury rightly protests against “the 
extraordinary proposition that there is 
‘no quantity in English poetry’—a propo- 
sition met and demolished by every line 
in English poetry.” To aid the demolition 
I quote a line of basic iambic pentameter 
devised by a colleague of mine (it works 
only north of Dixie): “Detroit, Detroit, 
Detroit, Detroit, Detroit.” Notice that 
the unstressed syllables are just about 
half as long as the stressed ones. This is 
exactly the iambic quantity in Latin and 
Greek (see “prosody” in the big Web- 
ster, on which I ring a few simplifica- 
tions). The iambus is a series of A’s on 
the telegrapher’s key, the drum-taps.in 
6/8 march time, the ka-thump, ka- 
thump, ka-thump of the old horse com- 
ing into the barn: half quantities 
followed by whole ones. 

Although an electrical stylus will show 
amazing differences in syllable length, 
stress really makes the long and short of 
it, and psychologically this is the only 
important and useful distinct on. (I rely 
here on a slightly antiquated piece of 
pioneering, Amos R. Morris’s Orchestra- 
tion of the Metrical Line, 1923, and on 
some unpublished tracings made by Ken- 
neth L. Pike to study pitch and stress in 
poetry, a debt I gratefully acknowl- 
edge.) Whatever oe secondary, 
and tertiary stresses do for the music, 
they do nothing to the meter. I shall 
speak of light and heavy as synonymous 
with short and long, since, I think, they 
are absolutely congruent. And though 
I know that primary stress is longer than 
secondary, I shall generally treat both as 
long, as indeed I believe them to be in 
our metrical perception, and in the poet’s 
own initial strategy. To be sure, some of 
my differences in quantity others would 
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mark with arrows and carets. I pass over 
the mysteries of tempo, of phrasing and 

uses—at mid-line, or end, where meter 
is simply suspended for a moment, as in 
music (Stewart, p. 29). Finally, I must 
caution against confusing long vowels 
with long syllables. In English, long 
vowels do not make long syllables, ex- 
cept in some heaven where no stress 
exists. This is where the hexametrists 
went wrong, and is the principal dis- 
tinction between Latin quantities and 
English ones. In Latin, syllables are long 


by the intrinsics of nature or position, 


and they stay in place. In English, stress 
alone makes quantity; and what one 
minute you think is stressed may not be 
the next time you look. Pretty much, 
then, I shall talk like the drummer, not 
the conductor, since, for our beat gen- 
eration, the hardest thing for students 
to get is the beat. 

Again, the basic beat, measuring out 
the quantities of time, is ta-dah, ta-dah, 
ta-dah no matter how we syncopate it. 
Fortunately, we do syncopate, or, more 
properly, contract and elongate. As 
with Latin, English has a fairly regular 
and simple system of substitutions, which 
have been only partially recognized: 
“. . in English, as in classical versifica- 
tion, two ‘short’ syllables are equal to 
one ‘long’ and . . . three syllables ma 
be considered as equal to two, althoug 
their symbolic expressions may be, as in 
the case of the anapaest (vv — %, %, 1) 
for an iamb (uv — or %, 1), not mathe- 
matically equivalent” (Saintsbury, PP. 
381-382). May be considered equal! 
Saintsbury almost had it. What he did 
not see, as he paced off his Marvell 
through the winy mornings, is that his 
anapaestic halves are really quarters—that 
the anapaest does equal the iamb mathe- 
matically, i.e., quantitatively—whether in 
a basically anapaestic line: 

I must go down to the seas again, 
or in a basically iambic line: 

Had we but world enough and time. 
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Try these with the long syllables moving 
regularly in time—against a metronome 
if necessary—and it will be evident that 
the paired shorts move twice as fast as 
the single ones. | must repeat two basic 
points: (1) meter is regular—it does, by 
nature, move regularly, so that, as Stew- 
art says (p. 2), “stresses occur at appar- 
ently equal intervals of time”; (2) a pair 
of light syllables in any line in any meter 
is equal in duration to a single light 
syllable. 


This is where all of us have been 
wrong. We have all assumed with Stew- 
art (and Saintsbury) that “Two light 
unstressed syllables certainly take no 
more time to pronounce than one heavy 
one” (p. 51). Actually they take the 
same time as one light one. We have 
considered all light syllables equal. Actu- 
ally they have two distinct quantities, 
% and ¥,: a pair of light syllables equals 
one single light syllable, 4 + % = . 


Saintsbury let the quantitative matter 
drop, after one chatty “interchapter,” 
and went back to speaking of stress, and 
of how stress shifts. But stress does not 
shift. Stress remains, as it must in English, 
right on the metrical beat—making the 
quantities shift, compressing or stretch- 
ing certain long syllables and crowding 
all pairs of short syllables into the space 


reserved for one (cf. Whitehall, KR,. 


XVIII, 418-420; Wimsatt-Beardsley, p. 
587). 

This is the key to the great rhythmic 
variety of iambic meter. Although think- 
ing of “Had we” as an inverted foot, we 
really have heard, and never quite 
grasped, a jazzy lagging of the line 
which rests for the first light beat, comes 
in on the beat with “Had,” then rushes 
two fast ones into the short space before 
the next beat. It is not syncopation 
(“stressing normally unaccented beats”), 
though some syncopation may operate in 
addition to the more basic lagging. It is 
an alignment of off-beat stresses with the 
metrical stress and, primarily, a crowd- 
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ing of the paired light syllables into half 
their normal space. 

This leads to the further discovery 
that there are actually, and regularly, 
three different long syllables in iambic 
meter: (A) the regular one from De- 
troit, with quantity of 1,~—; (B) those 
in the regular spondee, quantity each %, 


—-—; (C) those found either (a) where 
a foot is inverted within the line, making 
what looks like the spondee of an ionic 
a majore, but really isn’t, since foot- 
divisions intervene, or (b) in whar has 
become known as “the ionic foot” (John 
Crowe Ransom, KR, XVIII, 1956), real- 
ly the lesser ionic, and really two feet in 
English, quantity of each long syllable 
1%, (a) v or (b) . 

(A) Regular long syllable, quantity 1. 
Circumstances force me to point out 
what for centuries was assumed obvious: 
there are multitudes of perfectly regular 
iambic lines in English, so constructed 
by their authors that the shades and 
pitches of language march regularly 
through a succession of ten alternately 
light and heavy syllables—which are in 
fact short and long syllables, with quan- 
tities of 4% and 1: 


What oft| was thought,| but ne’er| so 
well| express’d. 


Each of the monosyllables, each with no 
inherent short or long quantity, Pope has 
fitted to his artificial meter so that the 
natural stresses coincide with the metric, 
the stress alternately shortening and 
lengthening the neutral monosyllables. 
The short-long of “ex- 
pressed,” of course, helps fix the line to 
the meter (see Hemphill’ useful dis- 
tinctions in “Accent, Stress, and Empha- 
sis,” College English, XVII, 1956). One 
might, of course, throw stress on so 
(“SO well expressed”) and lag it ahead 
under the beat. But even this demands 
awareness of the basic five pulsations, 
with their little upswing, ti-dum, ti-dum, 
ti-dum—~ 


‘ 


And I am dumb to tell the crooked 
rose... 

A tattered coat upon a stick, unless .. . 

Till human voices wake us, and we 
drown... 

Detroit Detroit Detroit Detroit Detroit. 


(B) Long syllables in ordinary spon- 
dees, quantity each %: 


The force) that thrqugh| the green 
fuse drives| the flower. 


It is evident, I think, that fuse and drives 
divide the foot’s 1% duration between 
them. The intensity of those astonishing 
words fuse drives comes partly from the 
crowding of two into the space of one- 
and-a-half. I use the stress marks here 
not to say that drives is any heavier than 
fuse—it isn’t, or is only slightly so—but 
to indicate our sense of where the un- 
heard Platonic beat is, to mark the meter 
which alone makes the variation per- 
ceptible. The extra-metrical stress in the 
regular spondee, which lengthens fuse 
and shortens drives, is the only true 
syncopation in iambic meter, the only 
instance in which stress can fall on a 
normally unstressed beat, since the met- 
rical stresses on either side have shored 
it up for the blow and hold it in place. 
The difference between green and the 
other two is small (4%), and there may 
be some trading antong green fuse drives 
so that fuse remains slightly shorter than 
the other two, or they all somewhat 
equalize. But the quantity of each syl- 
lable in this, the regular spondee, is 
markedly different from that in the other 
two pairs of longs found in iambic meter 
~a full half-a-beat different. 


(C) Paired longs in “ionic” combina- 
tions, quantity each 1%. (a) The foot 
inverted within the line, the apparent 
ionic a majore (—|—»|v). The quantita- 
tive effect is quite different from that of 
the more common inversion at the line- 
beginning. Since initial inversion (“Had 
we but world”) comes in on the beat, 
its long syllable retains the regular quan- 
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tity of regular stress, i.e., 1—though an 
extra fraction of rest often shortens and 
lightens the syllable into an effect very 
like that of Beethoven’s V-for-Victory 
Fifth: three lights and a heavy world. 
But this is musicianship, not meter. The 
long syllable in an initially-inverted foot 
is 1 beat long. The pair caused by in- 
ternal inversion are each 1%. First, under 
the metrical frame, I give the line as we 
usually think of it; below that, as I think 
it really runs: 


- 
The fleet|foot on |the silllof shade 
The fleet footjon the sill of shade 


Natural stress aligns with metrical stress 
—the long syllables fall inalterably on 
the beat—and, no matter how clipped 
our pronunciation, fleet and foot must 
divide 24% beats between them (— vu =). 

(b) The same thing happens in the 
“true” ionic foot (vu|——): 


And the | name died|before|the man 


Andthe name died |before|the man 


The ionic foot prompts some further 
observations. The pyrrhic foot (vv) in 
these ionic (double) feet is, I am con- 
vinced, the only pyrrhic in ——. 
Textbooks will often cite as pyrrhic a 
foot like the “-ow of” in “A sun—a 
shadow of a magnitude” (i.e., Thomas 
and Brown, Reading Poems, p. 761). But, 
unless you want to read the line ametri- 
cally with only its three natural stresses 
(sun, shad-, mag-), which is obviously 
not what Keats intended, the of must fall 
on the beat and hence lengthen and deep- 
en into something at least approximating 
a long syllable. The metrical march stres- 
ses it and lengthens it, just as meter (and 
rhyme) make the insignificant -tude fully 
stressed and long. Only very rarely in- 
deed can three light syllables be made 
to live together in a metrical line—and 
even ametrical cadenced verse runs into 
difficulties with them—without the mid- 
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dle one taking stress and growing long. 
Here is an unusual and beautiful iambic 
pentameter line of Thomas’s, which I 
would scan as if a regular foot were 
interpolated between the two halves of 
an ionic to form the last three feet: 

in ae he ie 
Do not|go gen|tle in|to that| good night 
The spondee of go gen- is regular and of 
different quantity from that of good 
night. No matter how you look at the 
last three feet, it is clear that lights and 
heavies have made the typical ionic ex- 
change, whether of twins or triplets. 

It is the ionic foot and its inner-in- 
verted partner that permit iampic meter 
its fullest quantitative variation. Marvell 
and Shakespeare (as Ransom has long 
shown his students) got their richest 
metrical effects with it: 
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whitish smoke on stony heads would be 
an exact metrical and quantitative equiva- 
lent: but, while the meter remained 
identical, the quantities would be differ- 
ently distributed. For practical teaching, 
and writing, the line should be scanned 
rather conventionally, I think—marked 
for both length and stress (as in classi- 
cal scansion) when regular spondees are 

The white|hair smoked|on the|stone head. 
Or it might even be well to revive the 
old Greek w for paired short syl- 
lables (equal in English as in Greek to 
one separate short), and to mark feet to 
represent the iambic framework, know- 
ing that metrical stress-and-length always 
falls just before the division (with a car- 
et meaning what it has always meant): 


v 


= 

When tothe ses- 
vv — 
To a green thought 
Let me emphasize again: it is metrical 
regularity—the four measured stresses to 
which green thought and green shade 
flow like quicksilver, aligning themselves 
precisely—which allows the ionic to take 
effect, stretching the rich words out for 
their extra quarter of time and signifi- 
cance. 


Here I shall smuggle in a line of my 
own (Beloit Poetry Journal, Spring, 
1959), to save hunting, and to get into 
the best company I'll probably ever 
know. I want to illustrate in a more ordi- 
nary line than Thomas’s the effect of 
combining all three lengths of long 
syllable: a regular foot, a spondee, and 
an ionic: 


—|v — |v iv— 


The white| hair smoked onthe stone | head. 


As final verification, try stony head at 
the end. You will see that stone head 
takes up exactly the same quantity of 
time. It is quite a bit longer than hair 
smoked—one full beat, to be exact. The 


sionsof sweet si- 


vu 
ina 


lent thought 


green shade 


Vv —_ - w — 
The white|hair smoked|onthe stone| head 


To differentiate all the five lengths of 
syllables is too intricate, and it is un- 
necessary, since they always occur under 
the same conditions. We need feet (the 
feminine caesura is still a pleasing and 
useful fact of metrical writing), and we 
need to remember the predominance— 
tryanny, some would say—of the iambus, 
even when we are trying to get away 
from it. 


Fancier systems of scansion tend to 
destroy the conception of meter with 
which the poet began, not thinking of 

rimaries or secondaries, or tertiaries or 
inversions or ionics but simply of ti-dum, 
ti-dum, ti-dum, and probably discover- 
ing, long afterwards, the variations he 
had wrought. It is customary to point 
out that 
Let|me not} tothe marfiageot true} minds 
is not iambic, but it is truer to point out 
that the master metrist, holding his ten 
syllables and five stresses in hand, fitted 
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them perfectly to the iambic meter he 
had in mind. It is not impossible that he 
first thought “Let ME not TO the MAR- 
riage OF true MINDS,” and discovered 
afterwards that his five stresses would 
migrate to where they belonged in the 
language, realigning with the meter and 
squeezing and stretching the quantities 
into their breathtaking and immutable 
variation—not splitting to six nor crump- 
ling to four. 

At least it was much like this in the 
education of one versifier whom I know 
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better than I shall ever know Shake- 
speare, or anyone else, imperfectly as 
that may be. We don’t need to renounce 
the borrowed, classical, quantitative 
iambus, even if we turn to other things, 
and we need to understand it a little 
better before we turn. We need the 
meter before we can write the music, 
and we need the meter before we can 
appreciate the way the quantities of lan- 
guage flow and retract above it, and sing 
in their metrical chains. 


Notes on Some Readings of Dylan Thomas 


Monroe C. BEARDSLEY and SAM Hynes 


Dr. Beardsley, who received his B.A. and Ph.D. from Yale, is a professor of philos- 
ophy at Swarthmore, the co-author (with W. K. Wimsatt) of classic descriptions 
of the intentional and affective fallacies and of a recent PMLA article on meter 
(see Dr. Baker’s paper ante), the co-editor of the textbook Theme and Form 
and the author of the texts Practical Logic, Thinking Straight, and Aesthetics: 
Problems in the Philosophy of Criticism. His collaborator, an assistant professor 
of English at Swarthmore, did undergraduate work at Minnesota and took two 


graduate degrees at Columbia. He is the editor of Further S 
T. E. Hulme and of an article on the definition of “poetry” in 


“What is the use of repeating all that 
stuff,” the Mock Turtle interrupted, “if 
you don’t explain it as you go on? It’s by 
far the most confusing thing I ever read.” 


When T. S. Eliot remarked, in “The 
Metaphysical Poets,” that “poets in our 
civilization, as it exists at present, must 
be difficult,” he was inciting a revolution 
which is by now history. In the forty 
years since Eliot began to write criti- 
cism, I. A. Richards and William Emp- 
son and Cleanth Brooks, to mention only 
a few critics, have labored to justify 
obscurity in poetry as deriving from the 
complexity of its very nature. And they 
have so succeeded that obscure has prac- 
tically ceased to be a pejorative critical 


culations by 
llege English. 


term, and has indeed become approba- 
tive—at least in some quarters. 

The results of this critical revolution 
have on the whole been good, but there 
have been, as in all revolutions, some 
unfortunate effects. One is that, as we 
have suggested, obscurity has sometimes 
been taken as a necessary condition of 
good poetry, and poems of excellent 
simplicity and clarity have received less 
than their due. Another is that some 
critics, in their strenuous efforts to come 
to grips with the real problem of reading 
poetry, have resorted to methods of ex- 
plication which are of doubtful validity. 

In the pages that follow, we have 
singled out four such methods, which 
we think deserve careful scrutiny. We 
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have chosen to discuss them in their ap- 
plication to a single poem, Dylan 
Thomas’s very obscure sonnet sequence, 
“Altarwise by owl-light,” for the ex- 
treme difficulty of this poem helps to 
show up more strikingly the errors of 
each method. We intend no disparage- 
ment of the critics we discuss: their 
willingness to tackle so puzzling a poem 
has put us all in their debt. Yet their 
work seems to us to illustrate four of 
the most common ways in which, when 
faced with a high degree of obscurity, 
serious and thoughtful critics may go 
seriously and thoughtfully wrong. 


I. 


The Anti-explication Error; or, the 
“Literal” Approach to the poem. It is a 
more or less tacit assumption of some 
traditional critics that a poem should 
yield up its full, or at least its whole 
substantial, meaning to one slow, sensi- 
tive reading. Such critics are impatient 
with the contemporary explicator, under 
whose analytical probings and verbal 
manipulations the poem appears to have 
all sorts of subtle suggestions and impli- 
cations that would never turn up without 
study; the explication seems cold and 
forced, a reading of something into the 
poem rather than out of it. The principle 
that rejects explication might be formu- 
lated in some such way as this: if a mean- 
ing can only be pinned on the poem by 
a rational process of analysis, it cannot 
really be said to be in the poem, for the 
meaning of the poem is what can be 
understood by direct emotional appre- 
hension. 

Whether overtly stated and defended 
or not, this principle has played an im- 
portant role in criticism. There are many 
poems for which it seems plausible, since 
they do have a substantial meaning that 
comes to the surface of the mind at the 
first good reading. When the Empsonian 
explicator goes to work on these poems, 
his contributions are scorned and _his 
labors derided, for the traditional critic 


is often well enough content with what 
he has already understood of, say, “That 
time of year thou mayst in me behold.” 
It is vain to tell him that the explication 
simply adds to what he has found in the 
poem, and enriches his reading: the very 
fact that the additions are the product 
of logical inference shows that they are 
mere importations, the work of the in- 
tellect rather than of poetic frenzy; they 
lie outside the poetic experience. 


It is hard to see how such a view could 
conceivably be defended with respect to 
“Altarwise by owl-light,” for no tradi- 
tional reader would admit for a moment 
that anything very coherent appears at 
first reading. Traditional readers, in fact, 
would generally accept the conse- 


quences, and declare that the sonnets 
are nonsense. It is therefore interesting 
to find a contemporary critic with a 
more sophisticated form of the same tra- 
ditionalist principle, who is at the same 
time prepared to maintain that the poems 


do have a plain sense. 


It was Thomas himself who set off this 
train of thought, in his zemarks about 
Edith Sitwell’s famous hazard at an ex- 
plication of the opening lines of “Altar- 
wise”: 


Altarwise by owl-light in the half-way 
house 

The gentleman lay graveward with his 
furies; 

Abaddon in the hangnail cracked from 
Adam, 

And, from his fork, a dog among the 
fairies, 

The atlas-eater with a jaw for news, 

Bit out the mandrake with to-morrow’s 
scream... 


Miss Sitwell said that these lines refer 
to the “violent speed and the sensation- 
loving, horror-loving craze of modern 
life”; starting back from this surprising 
proposal, Thomas protested: “She doesn’t 
take the literal meaning: that a world- 
devouring ghost-creature bit out the 
horror of tomorrow from a gentleman’s 


if 


loins.” Considering that Thomas was the 
author of the lines, and was rejecting a 
specific explication, another explicator 
would be pardoned, we think, for taking 
his word “literal” with a generous al- 
lowance for rhetorical emphasis. It may 
have meant, “Don’t be so extravagant; 
read my poem instead of writing your 
own; get back to my text.” But John 
Bayley has taken a different tack. He has, 
in fact, attempted to take Thomas's 
words about the “literal meaning” liter- 
ally: 

If the thought can only appear, like Edith 
Sitwell’s version of it, at an unwarrantable 
remove from the words, we are unwise to 
seek for it. Search for Thomas’s meaning 
is a dangerous process; we may have to 
read a passage carefully to discover its 
literal meaning, but, once discovered, there 
should be no further conscious search for a 
concealed significance; Thomas’s own gloss 
on the extract gives an indication of how 
the literal meaning can be followed up 
rather than interpreted.? 


The first sentence here is, of course, 
pure truism: if an explication is “unwar- 
rantable,” it is unwise to choose it. But 
that does not show us how to tell when 
a given explication is unwarrantable. The 
second sentence seems to answer this 
question: a meaning is not to be 
“searched for” in a “conscious” way: it 
must appear of its own accord in one 
careful reading. The meaning is to be 
“followed up” rather than “interpreted” 
(i.e., explicated). 


But what is this following up? If 
Thomas’s own words give the clue, the 
answer is perfectly plain. “The mouth of 
the creature,” Thomas's explanation to 
Edith Sitwell continues, 


can taste already the horror that is not yet 
come, or can sense its coming, can thrust 
its tongue into news that has not yet been 
made, can savor the enormity of the prog- 
eny before the seed stirs, can realize the 


‘The Romantic Survival (1957), p. 220. 
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crumbling of dead flesh before the opening 
of the womb... .? 

This, of course, is explication. It is not 
simply pointing out the “literal mean- 
ing,” for the —s seed and the open- 
ing womb are not literally in the poem 
at all; if they are there, they are there 
only metaphorically. Bayley’s “insistence 
upon literal meaning” which, he says, 
can “save us from the ensuing welter of 
subjective reactions,” turns out to count 
for nothing. It is impossible to read the 
poem literally; neither Thomas nor Bay- 
ley can carry out this project. But if 
Thomas’s reading is no more literal than 
Miss Sitwell’s, how do we know that one 
of them is more correct than the other? 
This is the crucial question, and to this 
question Bayley’s “literal” method gives 
no answer. 


Il. 

The Error of Piecemeal Plucking; or, 
the Random Method of Explication. As 
we have suggested, Dylan Thomas was 
by no means unjustified in his protest 
against Miss Sitwell; she had pretty 
clearly misread the poem. The particu- 
lar way in which she went wrong is 
worth dwelling on, for her error is a 
common one among explicators. 

Once we concede that there can be no 
literal reading, in any strict sense, we 
are committed to the explication of the 
figurative. And from this point of view, 
a poem—even a highly obscure poem 
like these sonnets—can easily be seen as 
a string of metaphors, a series of little 
nugget-like phrases, each a unit in itself. 
If the whole thing shuts us out at first, 
there is an excellent principle we can 
resort to: divide and conquer. In Sonnet 
X, for example, we have 
Let the tale’s sailor from a Christian voyage 
Atlaswise hold half-way off the dummy bay 
Time’s ship-racked gospel on the globe I 

balance. 


*The Sitwell-Thomas exchange is printed 
in Henry Treece, Dylan Thomas (1949), pp. 
149-155. 
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Let us, we might say, first deal with 
“tale’s sailor,” “Christian voyage,” and 
“time’s ship-racked gospel”; get 
the metaphor of the voyage straight, and 
then go on to the next problem. This is 
a rational procedure, which any good 
explicator will follow; meditation on 
such kernels of meaning may be the in- 
dispensable first step to a true under- 
standing. 

But suppose the explicator stops with 
that. Suppose his explication ends as a 
list of glosses on such separate phrases. 
Then he may have the raw or half-pro- 
cessed materials of the explication, but 
he has not completed his critical task. 
Miss Sitwell’s proposal for the first lines 
of Sonnet I were in themselves not at all 
implausible; they make sense for those 
lines. And if they are mistaken, it is be- 
cause her reading of those lines does not 
fit in with an aed plausible reading 
of other lines of the poem: it remains 
free association, uncontrolled by the 
whole poem. 

The error of this kind of reading is 
simply that it does not treat the poem as 
a continuous discourse; in “easy” poems, 
those, that is, with a fairly clear oo of 
argument governed by ordinary rules of 
logic and syntax, such an error is not 
likely to occur—we can control the as- 
sociations we make with the metaphors 
of “It is a beauteous evening, calm and 
free,” for example, by relating them to 
the basic situation. But in hard poems, 
which seem to develop along lines of 
free association themselves, we may not 
recognize the terms in which the poem 
limits our responses to its details. And so 
we fall into errant and curious readings, 
like the student who asked T. S. Eliot 
whether the line in Little Gidding, “To 
summon up the spectre of a Rose,” did 
not refer to Nijinsky.*4 Taken alone, 
the line might very well allude to Ni- 
jinsky’s famous ballet; it might equally 


**Our source we can’t recall or trace; but cf. 
in Eliot, “The Frontiers of Criticism,” On 
Poetry and Poets (1957). 


well refer to Yeats’s midnight exper’- 
ments in spiritualism; but in the context 
of the poem neither Nijinsky nor Yeats 
has any place. In the most difficult mod- 
ern poetry it is easier to interpret a line 
or an image than to find a meaning 
for the poem into which that interpre- 
tation will reasonably fit. But the expli- 
cator who works in such a local fashion, 
without attempting to organize his local 
interpretations into a formal structure 
of meanings, is sim PA offering us a grab- 
bag of thought oe i eelings, and is duck- 
ing his responsibilities as a critic. 

An explication of “Altarwise” by Ber- 
nard Knieger shows evidence of this 
Random Method at work. “I am unable 
myself to present the theme of Sonnet 
I,” Mr. Knieger confesses, “but the fol- 
lowing line-by-line reading may be of 
some value.” He paraphrases the first 
line of the poem thus— 

In the direction of religion (“altarwise”), 
at dusk, or in the night (“by owl-light”— 
all of these first sonnets seem to take place 
in the night), perhaps of ignorance, half- 
way through life (“house” equalling 
“body”), or “in the half-way house” may 
signify in the dreamworld. . . .° 

—a paraphrase liberally sprinkled with 
“or,” “perhaps,” and “may,” in which 
the question of relevance to the whole 
poem is not raised. 

That line-by-line reading is of value 
we do not deny; we only point out that 
it is not an explication, and that as many 
of the suggestions may be wrong as are 
right: they remain mere potentialities, 
so long as they are not related to each 
other and to a central theme. Of course, 
if the poem has no central theme, then 
it cannot be explicated as a whole: the 
piecemeal approach is the best that can 
be done for it. But others have sug- 
gested themes for this _ and these 
suggestions can be tested. The piecemeal 


explicator is like the detective who looks 
for facts without any hypotheses in 
mind: the facts remain useless and trivial 


*Explicator, XV, 3 (Dec. 1956), 18. 
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until they are made to count for or 
against a theory. 


The Error of Hasty Leveling; or, the 
Bulldozer Method of Explication. An ex- 
plicator who realizes that phrase-readings 
and line-readings are not enough will, 
then, search for a theme, and it is a rec- 
ognized ago. 8 sound and usable, that 
he will be helped in this search if he 
looks for groups of related images, clus- 
ters of concepts or objects that converge 
with metaphorical or symbolic import 
on certain central experiences. When 
such a class of concepts keeps turning 
up, the explicator may assume that it 
constitutes something important and 
unifying in the work. Thus, for example, 
Francis Scarfe* has pointed out, as have 
others, the pervasiveness of biblical al- 
lusions, and metaphors whose vehicles 
derive from Christian doctrine, in the 
“Altarwise” sonnets. Similarly, in other 
poems, there may be groups of images 
connected with, say, disease and death, 
or geographical or animal images. 


It is when the group of images is con- 
nected with some antecedently existing 
and well-known system of beliefs that 
another temptation appears for the ex- 
plicator. He slips from saying that the 
poem employs Christian imagery, to say- 
ing that it is a “Christian poem”; that is, 
he begs the question of belief, and, intro- 
ducing a familiar and highly significant 
term, may add, “On the Christian Jevel, 
this poem means (or says). . . .” Thus, 
for example, Erhardt H. Essig writes 
of Sonnet I, 


On the Christian level this sonnet can, I 
think, be read as a description of a religious 
experience. It deals with Christ’s death, 
resurrection, and eternal session in Heaven. 
In a time of spiritual crisis the poet saw 
the risen Christ as the Son of God and 
Savior of the world.‘ 


‘Auden and After (1942), pp. 104-111. 
*Explicator, XVI, 9 (June 1958), 53. 
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Notice the transition here. The poem 
“deals with” or is in some degree con- 
cerned with, religion and religious expe- 
rience. But that by itself does not ena le 
us to infer that the “poet”—i.e., the 
speaker of the poem—believes that Christ 
is the Savior of the World. This is the 
illegitimate inference. And it is partially 
disguised by the “level” terminology. 
Not every group of images is a level. 
More needs to be said about this term 
than we can say here; it is very — 
and several distinctions need to be made 
with respect to it. But in the present 
context, the main point is that it is a 
prime error of explication to jump to the 
conclusion that because a poem contains 
certain related images it has a “level,” in 
the sense of an implicit commitment to 
a familiar doctrine. 


In the present poem, the jump is par- 
ticularly hasty. In the first place, Mr. 
Essig is inclined to make some of the 
imagery more Christian than it has to be. 
For example, he says, “‘Altarwise’ may 
mean in a reverent, dedicated spirit or in 
obedience to His Father’s will”; but 
though the idea of sacrifice is implied, 
the Father need not be there at all. The 
suffix “-wise” is more likely to mean “in 
the direction of,” or “in the manner of.” 
But grant the Christian imagery; that 
does not make the poem a Christian 
poem; it only gives it the ingredients of 
one. For there is also the important 
matter of tone. “Gentleman,” “old cock,” 
“heaven’s egg,” “bones unbuttoned”— 
not to speak of “Jack Christ” and other 
phrases in the other sonnets of the se- 
quence—have a mocking and irreverent 
tone. It will not do to reply that a rever- 
ent Christian could use such terms; the 
reverence would have to be shown in 
some other way.-But in the “Altarwise” 
sonnets, there is no other evidence from 
which to argue reverence. There is rather 
a preoccupation with the physical as- 
pects of sex and death, with man’s mor- 
tal, not his immortal nature, and an 
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overall tone that is ironic or sarcastic, 
but never unambiguously reverent. 

Only in the last few lines of the final 
sonnet, 


Green as beginning, let the garden diving 

Soar, with its two bark towers, to that Day 

When the worm builds with the gold 
straws of venom 

My nest of mercies in the rude, red tree, 


is there a positive note struck. Francis 
Scarfe calls this the “Paradise Regained” 
sonnet, and there can be no doubt that 
some sort of paradise is here celebrated. 
But before we can conclude that it is 
the paradise of Genesis and of Milton, 
we must ask for more evidence than the 
mere existence in the poem of the lan- 
guage and imagery of Christianity. 


IV. 


The Error of the Imposed System; or, 
the Runic Method of Explication. Expli- 
cation involves, we have said, an appeal 
to a principle of coherence; symbols and 
images must have meaning in relation to 
each other. The critic who understands 
this is on his way to useful interpretation, 
but he has not yet arrived. He may, as 
our last section demonstrated, seize too 
eagerly upon references in the poem, and 
draw unjustified conclusions from them. 
Or he may start with a system, trying 
his own terms on the poem one after 
another until one fits, like an old lady 
trying on spectacles in a country store. 
The extreme Freudian offers the gros- 
sest contemporary example of this error, 
but the Renaissance scholars who found 
Christianity in Ovid were cut from the 
same cloth, and any secre complex 
system will serve, particularly if, like 
Freudianism and Christianity, it provides 
its own system of symbols (one might 
have a bit more trouble setting up as a 
Hegelian explicator—Absolute Mind, 
Subjective Mind, and Objective Mind 
seem less susceptible to metaphorical 
representation than the womb or the 


fires of purgatory). 
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It is important to recognize the way 
in which this kind of critic differs from 
the hasty leveler of the last section. The 
latter is at worst a venial sinner; he has, 
after all, found his evidence in the poem, 
and his only error lies in the haste and 
naiveté with which he moves from evi- 
dence to conclusion. The Imposer of 
Systems, on the other hand, starts out- 
side the poem, knocks his pre-fabricated 
framework together, and then lowers it 
over the poem to see if it can be made to 
fit. As a parlor game this might be amus- 
ing; but only so long as the players 
realized that they were, in their game, 
discovering what could be done to the 
poem, and not what the poem actually 
meant. Unfortunately, the Imposers tend 
to be earnest men (who is more solemn 
than a canonical Freudian?) who, by 
transforming the principle of coherence 
from a necessary to a sufficient condition, 
arrive at the conclusion that any system 
that fits is the right one. In their hands 
the poem becomes a riddle, a rune, to be 
unraveled by the true adept and re- 
vealed to the unenlightened. The system 
(astrological, theosophical, psychologi- 
cal, or obstetrical) supplies a handy dic- 
tionary in terms of which the elements 
of the poem are assigned their meanings, 
as if they constituted a cypher waiting 
for a key. 


It is Elder Olson, in his The Poetry of 
Dylan Thomas (1954), who tells us that 
the “Altarwise” sonnets contain no less 
than six levels of “symbolism,” the most 
surprising of which concerns the adven- 
tures of the constellation Hercules and 
its relations to other constellations. This 
reading is worked out in elaborate de- 
tail; for example, in the first sonnet, the 
half-way house is confidently construed 
as the autumnal equinox, the “gentle- 
man” as Hercules, declining to the west, 
followed by Scorpio, Draco, and the 
Serpens Caput, who are the “furies.” The 
altar is of course Ara. The plan works 
out with remarkable consistency and 


hat 


completeness, the only question is 
whether there is any evidence that these 
poems have anything at all to do with 
the constellation Hercules. 


Olson himself is emphatic enough 
about the dangers of a ‘-! a priori 
approach to explication. e attacks 
(pp. 61-62) critics who are “work- 
ing their favorite automatic apparatus,” 
ticking off the sea as the amniotic fluid, 
etc. And he makes a similar point (pp. 
153-154) against the old method of try- 
ing to force a reading of Hercules’ 
twelve labors as the twelve signs of the 
zodiac: it “tends to prove the ingenuity 
of the interpreter rather than the his- 
torical fact.” But how does that differ 
from his own method? If consistency is 
not enough, then an explication must be 
supported by more direct and unmis- 
takable clues in the poem itself. But no 
such clue is pointed out by Olson. Of 
course the “dog among the fairies” could 
be Cerberus (it could also be Old Dog 
Tray, Fido, Lassie, or W. H. Auden’s 
Dog Beneath the Skin), and “the long 
world’s gentleman” could be the sun. 
But they don’t have to be. True, in the 
last line of the first sonnet, the “gentle- 
man” says “I . . . share my bed with 
Capricorn and Cancer.” Is this the direct 
reference that places the key in our 
hands? “These zones,” says Olson (p. 
69), “mark the limits of the sun’s north- 
ward and southward motions in the 
course of a year.” But precisely that is 
what makes it possible for them to enter 
into this poem in a purely metaphorical 
way—as a metaphor, for example, of the 
physical limits set by the natural order 
of things—without reference to stars and 
suns at all. 


The general principle on which we 
would rely in rejecting this method of 
explication is this: no method can be 
correct if it can be applied to almost 
anything and give the same result. A 
method that enabled us to read any poem 
as a Christian poem would not distin- 
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guish one — from another; it could 
not really be an explication of any one 
in particular. Now there is a great num- 
ber and variety of constellations. When 
we look about us, in and out of doors, 
there is scarcely an object that couldn’t 
in some way be associated with some 
constellation or other. Why is not “Mary 
had a little lamb” a constellation-poem? 
We have Mary, the Mother of God 
(Virgo), and Aries the sheep, and the 
Milky Way for the white fleece, and 
who knows why not Triangulum, the 
triangle, symbolized by the undoubtedly 
nonprogressive 3-R’s school to which 
Mary’s lamb symbolically followed her, 
without gaining admittance. And since 
they are at opposite ends of the sky, ac- 
cording to Olson’s end-paper chart, do 
we not have here an exquisite example 
of Keats’s timeless moment?—forever will 
the lamb follow Mary, never will it catch 
up. Yet in a paradoxical way Mary also 
follows the lamb (such is the oneness of 
creation, for they too share their heaven- 
ly bed with Capricorn and Cancer) to 
the final slaughter envisioned in the 
Second Law of Thermodynamics. 


Of course, the argument for the Runic 
Method might be put another way: if 
the constellation-reading were the only 
consistent one, the only way of connect- 
ing two images in the poem, then it 
might have some claim to validity, even 
in the absence of a direct reference. But 
it is logically impossible to argue that all 
possible readings have been tested and 
found wanting; and in fact Olson makes 
no such claim, but allows five other read- 
ings (to which we might wish to add the 
readings of other explicators as well). If 
we consider the most eloquent of all the 
sonnets, the tenth, though there are a few 
images here that we have not accounted 
for (nor are they accounted for by the 
constellation-reading), it is perfectly 
clear that the poem does not lean on any 
constellation-references. When Olson 
tells us (p. 82) that to understand 
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“time’s ship-racked gospel,” a readily 
intelligible phrase, we must recall that 
“the constellation Puppis is the stern of 
the wrecked ship Argo of Jason; near it 
lies Pyxis, Compass of the Ship, Vela, 
the Sail, and Carina, the Keel,” and when 
he adds that one of the “rockbirds” is 
Aquila, the Eagle, and “the blown word” 
is Cygnus, and the “tall fish” is Delphinus 
—our minds, caught in the internal move- 
ments and tensions of the poem itself, 
reject these as irrelevant and impudent. 
We don’t need Puppis and Aquila (who 
is poorly disguised as a rockbird) to see 
the connection between the gospel, the 
“tall fish,” and the word that is “blown” 
(blown as an egg, emptied of meat; 
blown up as a putrefying whale or a 
blow-fish puffing itself; blown by the 
wind across the seas, “swept” from the 
“bible east”). These things cohere on 
their own account, without benefit of 
importations from “The Observer's 
Atlas of the Heavens.” 
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V. 


Perhaps the reader is beginning to 
wonder what we have to offer in the 
way of an interpretation of Thomas’s 
poem. If so, we must disappoint him, as 
the critics discussed above have disa 
pointed us. This is not an essay in —_ 
cation, but an essay about explication. To 
date no critic has come forward with 
a reading of the “Altarwise” sonnets 
which is both complete and persuasive, 
and we have no intention of attempting 
that formidable task here. But when that 
heroic critic does appear, he will be well 
advised to consider the errors of his pred- 
ecessors, and in that consideration the 
remarks above may be of some use. And 
even the critic who flinches, as we have, 
from the task of interpreting a poem 
which may very well turn out in the end 
to be unreadable, may find the principles 
here set forth of general critical utility. 
We hope so; for it is really to him that 
we have been addressing ourselves all 
along. 


The Humanism of Edwin Muir 


MartTIN SCHOLTEN 
A poet himself—in A Later Shore, 1951, and The Labyrinth, 1959—and the author 
of “Poetry as Experience” in College English, 1952, Dr. Scholten is an associate 
professor at the University of Toledo. He took a B.A. at the University of lowa, 
and an M.A. and Ed.D. at Michigan, and taught high school for six years. 


Only during the last few years of his 
life, which ended in January 1959, at the 
age of seventy-one, did ‘Edwin Muir 
enjoy some measure of approbation from 
American critics as a poet of major sig- 
nificance. Until, indeed, the publication 
by the Grove Press in 1953 of his Col- 
lected Poems, much of Muir’s finest 
work, with the exception of a few an- 
thology pieces, remained virtually un- 
known in the United States. Vet this 


Orkneyman, later to become prominent 
as a translator, critic, and official cultural 
representative of the British government, 
was writing significant poetry when 
Auden, Spender, and Day Lewis were 
the bright stars in the poetical firmament 
and when such younger poets as Dylan 
Thomas and George Barker (together 
with several others mentioned in Muir’s 
autobiography) were beginning to at- 
tract more than usual attention. 
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The reasons for the belated recogni- 
tion of Muir as a poet are implicit in his 
work, which, as J. C. Hall points out in 
an introduction to the Collected Poems, 
stands firmly original beyond “the fluc- 
tuations of poetic fashion during the last 
thirty years.” It is highly unlikely that 
Muir’s poetry could ever be fashionable, 
although it may well be imitated by 
younger _ eager to ape a style. And, 
at first glance, the style seems so easy, 
evolving as it does largely out of tradi- 
tional forms and meters. But free of any 
restrictive influence of ‘“movements’— 
political or aesthetic, Muir’s work as a 
whole eludes imitation. It bears the stamp 
of originality in its adaptation of tech- 
nique to the expression of an intensely 
personal vision with universal implica- 
tions. 

Muir’s very solid technical accom- 
plishments may be observed by a con- 
secutive reading of the Collected Poems. 
Beginning with the handful of “first 
poems” dating back to 1921, we may 
note the poet’s hardly yet distinguished 
skill in the projection of landscape and 
mood; and the final “Ballad of Hector 
in Hades” only faintly foreshadows an 
important aspect of Muir's later poetic 
development: his uniquely forceful 
handling of ancient story and legend. 
But with the sections reprinted from 
“Variations on a Time Theme” there is, 
in the more subtle rhythmical modula- 
tions and the ability to sustain an image, 
greater evidence of the high achieve- 
ments of the later volumes, culminating 
in The Labyrinth, reprinted here in its 
entirety. It is, however, in Muir's latest 
collection, One Foot in Eden (1956), 
that we find the culmination of a style. 
Poem after poem displays a technical 
mastery where artistry lies in concealing 
the art. Yet more important perhaps is 
the underlying vision with which each 
poem is imbued and which gives to the 
entire collection a peculiar sense of 
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Any final estimate of poetic accom- 
plishment must be based, of course, on a 
consideration of the poem as an aesthetic 
whole. Muir’s poetry will not endure 
merely on the — of its Ferre 
phy.” Nevertheless, the sense of vision 
which one finds in Muir’s finest poems is, 
I believe, a significant — of great 
poetry, although embodied in varying 
philosophical points of view. Muir's 
basic or philosophical attitude 
may, in a broad sense, be defined as hu- 
manistic. Again and again we find in his 
poetry an emphasis on the qualities that 
make man important as an individual. 
“Man be my metaphor,” says Dylan 
Thomas (“If I were Tickled by the Rub 
of Love”)—a dictum which Muir prac- 
tices with much more consistency and 
with frequently deeper and richer in- 
sights than those displayed by the bril- 
liant Welshman. Although without the 
latter’s technical range and virtuosity, 
Muir’s art is more deeply rooted in a 
language tradition than the verbal pyro- 
technics of much modern poetry. 


At the core of Muir’s humanism, 
however, one finds a conviction which 
may not necessarily be shared by those 
who might also be called humanists in 
their devotion to the cause of individual 
man. It is, namely, a profound belief in 
man’s immortality: a concept not spe- 
cifically theological in nature but cer- 
tainly of religious import in its expression 
of essential faith, How Muir arrived at 
this conviction is eloquently related in 
the first part of his Autobiography 
(1954): the chapters originally published 
under the title of The Story and the 
Fable (1940). And for a fuller under- 
standing of Muir’s poetry and its unify- 
ing sense of vision one must turn to this 
remarkable work, certainly one of the 
most compelling personal statements of 
our time. 

It is perhaps significant that Muir’s be- 
lief in immortality came as a result of 
a revelatory vision. Riding in a Glasgow 
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streetcar one summer evening in 1919, 
deeply imbued with the doctrines of 
Nietzsche and without belief “in any 
other life than the life we live here and 
now,” Muir was suddenly overcome by 
the terrifying vision of the people around 
him — and of people everywhere — as 
“creatures living an animal life and mov- 
ing towards death as towards a great 
slaughter- -house.” The vision became so 
terrifying that he dismissed it by force 
of will. But it led to the conviction that 
lies at the heart of some of his finest 
poetry: namely, that human beings “are 
understandable only as immortal spirits.” 

Since few, if any, modern poets can 
equal Muir in the beauty and sensitivity 
with which he writes of animal life, his 
experience and subsequent “conversion” 
may at first seem paradoxical. But any 
paradox is resolved by the poet’s intense 
awareness of his being a part of the nat- 
ural world as well as apart from it. “The 
animal world,” he tells us, in the section 
of the Autobiography from which I have 
just quoted, “is a great impersonal order, 
without pathos in its suffering. Man is 
bound to it by necessity and ‘guilt, and 
by the closer bond of life, for he breathes 
the same breath. But when man is swal- 
lowed up in nature nature is corrupted 
and man is corrupted.” While overcome, 
therefore, by the nightmare vision in the 
Glasgow streetcar, the poet was “outside 
time without being in eternity; in the 
small, sensual, momentary world of a 
beast.” 

This sense of the double vision—of 
man’s being both in and out of nature— 
was doubtless formed early in Muir’s 
childhood, although later consciously re- 
jected for a time by the intellect groping 
towards belief. Muir’s early childhood 
was spent amid the timeless, isolated 
landscape of the Orkneys. Here men 
lived lives deeply rooted in things of the 
earth, in age-old ritual and enduring 
custom. A revealing passage in the early 
pages of his life story expresses in sub- 
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stance what one finds in some of the 
seventeenth-century metaphysicals (no- 
tably Vaughan and Traherne) and in the 
early Wordsworth. Indeed, one is forc- 
ibly reminded of Traherne’s famous 
meditation beginning “The corn was 
orient and immortal wheat” and of the 
vision of childhood wonder in Vaughan’s 
“The Retreat” and Wordsworth’s more 
famous Intimations Ode. In Muir’s own 
poetry, one finds repeated reference to 
the theme of early childhood in which, 
for a brief while, we “exist within im- 
mortality.” Consider, for example, the 
first lines of “The Myth,” which is es- 
sentially an autobiography in poetic 
miniature: 


My childhood all a myth 

Enacted in a distant isle; 

Time with his hourglass and his scythe 
Stood dreaming on the dial, 

And did not move the whole day long 
That immobility might save 
Continually the dying song, 

The flower, the falling wave. 


In such poems as “The Gate,” “The 
Prize,” and “Day and Night,” Muir re- 
iterates the idea of the child’s not living, 
as it were, in time. And, indeed, man’s 
spiritual quest must be a constant seek- 
ing through time and illusion (“The 
Labyrinth,” “The Return,” “The Jour- 
ney Back”) for the immutable world 
which once he apprehended, if only 
fleetingly. Muir’s belief in immortality, 
however, is not, he assures us, a “mere 
rationalization of childish impressions. . . . 
But we think and feel and believe im- 
mortally in our first few years, simply 
because time does not exist for us.’ 


Considering his obsession with the 
time theme, it is not strange that myth 
and legend should figure so prominently 
in Muir’s work. In this connection, we 
may observe what may seem to be an 
obvious dependence upon certain find- 
ings of modern psychology and anthro- 
pology. Emerging from such poems as 
“The Stationary Journey,” “The Tro- 
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phy,” “The West,” “The Succession,” 
and others is the belief that each indi- 
vidual lives out his own legend, re-enact- 
ing in his own life-span patterns which 
may be traced to the remote past, “So 
that when we look / Out at our life we 
see a changeless landscape . . .” (“The 
West’). 


Every man’s consciousness is a part of 
the racial consciousness which binds us 
together in time as a common humanity. 
This time-binding quality of ancient 
story and legend, of the behavioral pat- 
terns recurrent in the racial memory, may 
be evidenced on occasion in the symbol- 
ism of dreams. Not infrequently a dream- 
like atmosphere surrounds this poetry 
(e.g., “The Enchanted Knight,” “The 
Grove,” “The Unfamiliar Place”); and 
yet it must be insisted that in his basic 
treatment of legend and the concept of 
the archetypal image Muir has not mere- 
ly affected an attitude or a belief. His 
quest for meaning here, as in that relat- 
ing to his concept of immortality, is an 
intensely personal one: a distillation not 
from other men’s books but from the 
alembic of his own most vital experi- 
ences. 


The role that Muir’s post-childhood 
experience played in the formation of 
his beliefs has already been mentioned. 
The nightmare in the Glasgow streetcar 
came during a terribly bleak and uncre- 
ative period. For the decision of Muir’s 
father to move with his family from 
their farm in the Orkneys to the main- 
land of Scotland led to a series of mis- 
fortunes culminating in the untimely 
death of both parents and of two of 
Muir’s brothers. Plagued by poverty and 
illness, and with little formal education, 
Muir himself carried on a long and bitter 
struggle from which he emerged at last 
into a life of hope engendered by a 
happy marriage, fatherhood, and a bur- 
geoning literary career. One can only 
conjecture (along with the poet himself) 
as to the full effect of this bleak interim 
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“sere on the poetry that he was serious- 
y to begin writing at the relatively ad- 
vanced age of thirty-five. He has always 
felt, he tells us, the handicap of his late 
start. And yet the very sense of humanity 
and of individual worth which is the 
keynote to his mature work may well 
have come out of a suffering alleviated 
only at times by a consciousness of latent 
mental powers coupled with the sheer 
will to endure. 

In Muir’s latest work, One Foot in 
Eden, we have, as pointed out earlier, the 
apotheosis of his art. And in many of the 
poems in this volume we find, too, the 
most eloquent expression of what I have 
termed his basic humanism. The title 
poem itself reveals the permeating theme. 
Transported into time by his acquisition 
of mertal knowledge, man stands now 
with “one foot in Eden” gazing at a 
world of good and evil: 


One foot in Eden still, I stand 

And look across the other land. 

The world’s great day is growing late, 

Yet strange these fields that we have 
planted 

So long with crops of love and hate. 


Viewed from the timeless vantage point 
of Eden the fields are indeed “strange”— 
and yet they “bear flowers in Eden never 
known”: 

What had Eden ever to say 

Of hope and faith and pity and love 

Until was buried all its day 

And memory found its treasure trove? 
Strange blessings never in Paradise 

Fall from these beclouded skies. 


It seems to me that what Muir is say- 
ing in this significant poem is that the 
human condition requires a realization of 
the qualities that make us human. Again, 
however, one notes the imperative of 
the double vision: that of the enduring 
archetypal form and of the transient 
mortal expression. For Muir, human ex- 
istence has meaning only in relation to 
that which transcends it. But there is no 
inhuman dichotomy in this view of life. 
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Man himself must never be reduced to an 
abstraction or considered solely in rela- 
tion to abstractions which, as Muir says 
of Calvinism (“The Incarnate One’’), 
would divorce the Word from the flesh: 


The Word made flesh here is made word 
again, 

A word made word in flourish and arrogant 
crook. 


The answer to those who would “build 
their cold empire on the abstract man” 
is embodied, in one way or another, in 
almost every poem in this crowning 
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The Poetry of Theodore Roethke 


work. Here, in truth, one finds a sus- 
tained and sustaining vision of life in a 
series of poetic patterns that fit together 
into a tapestry illuminating man’s com- 
mon destiny. It is, in one sense, a tragic 
vision inasmuch as the human potential 
may never achieve creative realization. 
Man may live his life meanly amid time’s 
wastes. But in so far as he is human he 
lives it sharing in a common heritage 
which suffuses his destiny as the sun the 
atmosphere, surviving him and defeating 
Time. He is, in his spiritual aspect, im- 
mortal. And he is not alone. 


James G. SourHworRTH 


Returned from a year in Japan, the writer is a professor at the University of 
Toledo, where he has taught since 1934, with degrees from Michigan, Oxford, and 
Harvard Universities. The author of The Poetry of Thomas Hardy, he here 
follows up two later books, Some Modern American Poets and More Modern 
American Poets, and a recent article, “The Poetry of Elizabeth Bishop” (College 


The poetry of Theodore Roethke 
(1908—) is difficult, often puzzling, but 
to the willing reader it is a richly 
— experience. One can best ap- 
preciate Roethke’s achievement by fol- 
lowing a strict chronology, such as the 
arrangement in The Waking (1954). 
This is not to suggest that many or most 
of the poems cannot stand alone. It does 
mean, however, that the richness of the 
overtones and the depth and intensity of 
the poet’s feelings become more apparent 
when individual poems are read in the 
context of his whole achievement. !t 
means, moreover, that the poet is not 
static. 

Roethke is an intensely introspective 
poet. His chief subject is himself, but 
the poems range from his childhood to 
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his maturity, from his frustrations to 
the freeing himself from these frustra- 
tions, from almost crippling inner ten- 
sions to the achievement of a balanced 
maturity with his emotional and intel- 
lectual faculties in equipoise, from a mis- 
taken to a positive self-knowledge. His 
poetry has been of value to him and is to 
us because of its analysis in depth. Tech- 
nically, he is both conservative and revo- 
lutionary. His most successful device is 
his use of symbols drawn from his close 
and intimate association with nature, not 
only as he has lived with it along the 
streams, marshes, stagnant pools, forests 
in and near the “thumb” district of 
Michigan, but as he has encountered it 
in the forcing area of a greenhouse. He 
has, it is true, written several poems 
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Frostian in quality, and he has looked so 
steadily and perceptively at the minutiae 
of nature that his symbol-free early de- 
scriptions in the light of his later work 
assume a symbolic quality. He has, too, 
written some moving poems on death. 
Basically, however, death, nature, and 
love are only a few of the subjects which 
have helped him rid himself of his inner 
tensions. Roethke is not a prolific poet, 
and understandably so when the reader 
is aware of the intensity of his concen- 
tration on isolated moments. 

The foregoing generalizations call for 
explication and documentation. Aware, 
of course, that every poem contains 
more than the few facts I cull from it, 
but hoping that by such necessary ab- 
straction I am not distorting the context, 
let me examine briefly his attitude to- 
ward love. 

Like so many over-sensitive, idealistic, 
introspective boys, Roethke was afraid 
of the soilure of physical love. He re- 
veals this in his advice “To My Sister,” 
to “defer the vice of flesh” and “deign 
to give” and in his elevation of pla- 
tonic love in “Prayer.” Possibly because 
of the adolescent promptings toward 
carnality, he develops a repugnance to 
the physical. He is aware of this un- 
natural attitude, believing it to be in- 
delicate to “loathe” one’s body, but 
he accepts the “unseemliness” of his at- 
titude and expresses his hatred of his 
body and his strong sexual inclina- 
tions (“Epidermal Macabre”). He ex- 

resses this attitude in a negative way 
in “Vernal Sentiment.” Jn spite of the 
presence of boys mooning at girls, or 
of cats bringing forth their litters, 
he cannot refrain from rejoicing in 
the spring. Despite this repugnance, 
however, the boy suffers an acute lone- 
liness and a longing for close love or 
friendship (“Double Feature”), because 
he has a deeply compassionate nature 
with a strong love for the good and the 
pure and a sadness for the drunkards and 
the women with “eyelids like little rags” 
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(“Judge Not”). The struggle between a 
strong idealism and an overwhelming de- 
sire for life is often an intense one. 


The volume The Lost Son and Other 
Poems (1948) is a conscious attempt of 
the poet to examine his early life, largely 
connected with his father’s greenhouse, 
and the purgative effect achieved by such 
an investigation. The struggle is a pain- 
ful one, symbolized in the opening lines 
of “Cuttings” (late version): 


This urge, wrestle, resurrection of dry 
sticks, 

Cut stems struggling to put down feet, 

What saint strained so much, 

Rose on such lopped limbs to a new life? 


In the earlier version there is no sense 
of the poet’s association of his personal 
problem with that of the cuttings. The 
nature of the self-probing is apparent in 
the use of the adverb “obscenely” for 
“shoots . . . lolling.” The power of 
“Root Cellar,” “Forcing House,” “Weed 
Puller,’ “Orchids” (to name but a few 
of these poems where the poet struggles 
back to his youth) lies not so much in 
the striking objectivity of the descrip- 
tion—and one can read and enjoy them 
at that level—but in the sexual overtones, 
the powerful sense of fecundity, with 
which he invests these descriptions. The 
sexual tones are more overt in “Frau 
Bauman, Frau Schmidt, and Frau 
Schwartze,” a poem later inserted into 
the sequence of The Lost Son. The poem 
details the incidents of a “spindly kid” 
pinched and poked by the women. Con- 
trasting with the rest of the poems in 
this sequence is “Carnations,” with its 
suggestion of cleanliness and freedom 
from adolescent absorption in sex, bring- 
ing 
A crisp hyacinthine coolness, 
Like that clear autumnal weather of 
eternity, 
The windless perpetual morning above a 
September cloud. 


Time after time, he contrasts the purity 
of the blossoms above the benches with 
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the concealed, sensual activity beneath 
the benches—a symbol of the seeming 
purity of our actions with the carnality 
of much of our subconscious activity. 


By the integrity of his vision Roethke 
gives significance to further incidents of 
childhood and youth in “My Papa’s 
Waltz” and “Pickle Belt,” the latter a 
sensitive picture of a boy in too small 
britches “Prickling with ‘all the itches/ 
Of sixteen-year- old lust.” He captures, 
too, the hopelessness, deadness, and 
monotony of the average life in the 
sequence beginning with “Dolor,” “The 
Return,” “Last Words,” and ending 
with “The Cycle.” This last poem, sym- 
bolic of his search into the past, brings 
the whole into the light. By so doing 
he achieves the spiritual freeing of him- 
self. 


In the foregoing poems the poet has 
expressed his ideas in a direct manner. 
Although one can read them at a sym- 
bolic level, it is not necessary to do so. 
His similes suggest the symbolism. Many 
of the poems are excellent vignettes, 
wholly free from obscurity, and fine 
examples of straightforward descriptive 
evocation. Unfortunately, however, for 
the poet, they have plumbed his con- 
scious rather than his subconscious mem- 
ory. 

In “Where Knock Is Open Wide” 
Roethke makes a direct use of symbol 
and delves deeper i into the past. In order 
to communicate his struggled groping 
with the dissociated ideas of youth and 
adolescence, he develops a new tech- 
nique. In ‘ect, he evokes in Section One 
the feeling of a child on the verge of 


*The title, although clear from the subject- 
matter of the poem, takes on an added signifi- 
cance when seen in its original context, Christo- 
pher Smart’s “A Song to David,” Stanza 77: 
But stronger still in earth and air, 

And in the sea, the man of prayer, 

And far beneath the tide: 

And in the seat to faith assigned, 
Where ask is have, where seek is find, 
Where knock is open wide. 
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sleep or one lost in reverie. He suggests 
the child’s lack of understanding of 
death, in this case the death of an uncle, 
his life before the death of his father, 
and the loneliness and loss of a young 
boy inarticulate in his sadness. If the 
reader surrenders himself to the poem 
he will find himself in the desiderated 
mood. “I need, I need,” again em- 
ploying an experimental technique and 
one not wholly successful carries the 
boy to young ‘manhood and his intro- 
duction to sex. Less groping than “T 
need, I need,” “Bring the Day” portrays 
the young man’s gradual awakening and 
his freeing himself from his fetters. The 
clue to the poem lies in the lines: “Begin 
with the rock / End with water.” In 
other words, begin with spiritual aridity 
and end with fullness. Section Three, 
particularly, communicates the poet’s 
awareness of his emergence from the 
period of self- centeredness and fears and 
his developing willingness to accept life. 

The young man entering courageously 
into his new life, thrilled with the pros- 
pect of a full sexual life (“in the high- 
noon of thighs”), hesitates because of 
his awareness of the obstacles, and looks 
backward (“Give Way, Ye Gates”). 
Frustration seizes him and he fails to 
find the love that will release him, rest- 
less, however, and anxious to experience 
what he knows awaits him (“Sensibil- 
ity! O La!” and “O Lull Me, Lull Me”). 

“Roethke’s later verses—particularly 
those in Praise to the End (1951)— 
largely repeat the story told by these 
earlier ones, but with fundamental dif- 
ferences. Although he has written many 
excellent and moving poems, he has not 
solved his personal problem and is in- 
capable, therefore, of creating works of 
faith and affirmation. Painful though the 
process be—and much more difficult for 
the reader—the poet begins afresh— 
this time, however, groping deeper 
and more persistently into his sub- 
conscious. The five poems recording 
this intenser struggle for self-knowl- 
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edge follow the quartet nature of 
“Where Knock Is Open Wide” and “I 
need, I need”: they are “The Lost Son” 
(5 parts), “The Long Alley” (5 parts), 
“A Field of Light” (3 parts), “The 
Shape of the Fire” (4 parts), and “Praise 
to the End” (4 parts). 

A visit to the cemetery brings him 
face to face with his personal problem: 
“Which is the way I take; / Out of what 
door do I go, / Where and to whom?” 
He seeks the source of his thoughts and 
questions his desires and his decision to 
escape from his old life. He does this 
by a careful re-examination of his boy- 
hood in the greenhouse. This time his 
search ends on a note of confidence 
(“The Lost Son”). The only relief for 
this tortuous, painful search into the sub- 
conscious where the poet, by the heavy 
use of symbol, begins to communicate 
his awareness of his basic problem and a 
revulsion from his discoveries, comes 
from his contacts with the living things 
—the farm animals, plants and fiowers. 
These help him back to a healthy nor- 
mality and to a sense of spiritual rich- 
ness (“The Long Alley”). “A Field of 
Light” signals his re-emergence from his 
search into the past, a return that he 
suggests through symbols from which 
he has gained a greater awareness of self, 
and by so doing has regained the world— 
“I could watch! I could watch! / I saw 
the separateness of all things!” Before 
his complete emergence, however, he 
takes one last look into the past: “Morn- 
ing-fair, follow me further back / Into 
the minnowy world of weeds and 
ditches” (“The Shape of the Fire”). 
The verse, lengthening out perceptibly, 
captures a new note of confidence and 
communicates a joyous past summer’s 
day. Section Five is a beautiful and pas- 
sionate statement of the completion crys- 
talized in its opening line—““To have 
the whole air!” 

The opening sections of “Praise to the 
End” reflect the restrained exuberance 
felt by the poet as he realizes that he has 
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finally freed himself of his shackles. The 
poem bursts into life in its final section 
and closes on a credo of affirmation: 


I believe! I believe!— 

In the sparrow, happy on gravel; 

In the winter-wasp, pulsing its wings in the 
sunlight; 

I have been somewhere else; | remember the 
sea-faced uncles. 

I hear, clearly, the heart of another singing, 

Lighter than bells, 

Softer than water. 

Wherefore, O birds and small fish, 
surround me. 

Lave me, ultimate waters. 

The dark showed me a face. 

My ghosts are all gay. 

The light becomes me. 


From this point forward, the poems 
communicate a sense of restrained ecsta- 
sy that is unique in contemporary + 
ry. The poet has plumbed the depths of 
his subconscious, has rid himself of con- 
cern for the dead, and has come to real- 
ize that excessive thinking without em- 
bracing life can be sterile. One cannot, 
he thinks, be like George Gray in Mas- 
ters’s Spoon River Anthology. In order 
to find the meaning in life, one must ac- 
cept life to the full, not be too much 
concerned, as were some of the seven- 
teenth-century poets, by those who are 
not reaching upward. One must accept 
even when such acceptance means that 
his mission was only to become the “sal- 
vation of minnows.” In other words, 
the poet has finally succeeded in gettin 
his ego off center. “I cry Love! Love!” 
and “O, Thou Opening, O” continue the 
achievement of the poet in his struggle 
to the point where he can face the past 
squarely and realize that the one true 
significance in life is in living and lov- 
ing. 

The new poems in The Waking 
(1954) are among the most sensitive and 
beautiful poems that Roethke has writ- 
ten, and among the most sensitive of 
contemporary poetry. They have the 
delicate and fine-grained strength that 
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is a characteristic of the finest four-line 
Chinese poems. “The Visitant” is an evo- 
cation of a sensitive mood of questing 
love such as the careful reader would 
expect of Roethke. The spirit must first 
adjust itself to its new-found freedom, 
still reluctant to dare too much, yet now 
unafraid to be itself. The foregoing 
statement is all but crude compared to 
the communication of this idea in the 
symbolic “A Light Breather.” The death 
of one of his students presents the first 
opportunity for the released spirit to 
express itself (“Elegy for Jane”): 


Over this damp grave I speak the words of 
my love: 

I, with no rights in this matter, 

Neither father nor lover. 


It is not until “Four for Sir John 
Davies” (the author of Orchestra, 1594) 
that Roethke is able to express the sense 
of complete fulfillment—spiritual and 
physical—that comes from a complete 
union. Using the cadences of Yeats’s 
“Sailing to Byzantium,” the poet cap- 
tures the Donne-like ecstasy that can 
come only as the protagonists achieve 
the ultimate union of the spirit through 
the perfect union of the bodies. The 
full resplendent tone of this work is in 
strong contrast to that of “The Lost 
Boy” and those poems from the era of 
frustration. Equally affirmative is “The 
Waking,” a villanelle. 


With the publication of Words for the 
Wind (1958) a more positive statement 
about Roethke’s aims and achievement 
becomes possible. The poems themselves 
have the sharp definition of the early 
poems with foe greater suggestiveness. 
Although as rich as those of the “psycho- 
analytical” period, the symbols are 
ordered and readily understandable, a 
matter technically impossible in poems 
where Roethke was consciously com- 
municating a groping state of mind. 
Moreover, the arrangement of the new 
poems annotates and intensifies “the 
struggle between a strong idealism and 
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an overwhelming desire for life” (my 
phrase above). The statement. of this 
struggle throughout the poems consti- 
tutes, in fact, an important facet of 
Roethke’s uniqueness in modern poetry. 


Roethke’s integrity is such that he has 
been able to communicate fully what 
many persons experience but refuse to 
acknowledge even to themselves. His 
experience is, paradoxically, that of a 
puritanical, strongly-disciplined person, 
of one in whom three states of mind co- 
exist: the desire for an ideal love; the 
occasional overpowering desire for and 
surrender to gross sensuality, even car- 
nality; and the desire and constant strug- 
gle for a continuous state of “becoming,” 
such as is communicated in Dante’s Par- 
adiso. It is the same three states of mind 
that one finds in Spenser’s Faerie Queene, 
sensuality almost getting the sense of 
form in the “Bower of Bliss” scene from 
Book II, and in Milton’s Paradise Lost, 
particularly the strong contrast in the 
Garden of Eden scenes before and just 
after the Fall, or that of the first part of 
the second temptation in Paradise Re- 
gained. The difference is that in the 
longer works these scenes had to be 
artistically merged into the overall form, 
and the poets had to stand aloof, whereas 
in Roethke’s poems the different atti- 
tudes are complete statements in them- 
selves. The ro td of their statements, 
therefore, is not hampered by the neces- 
sity of subservience to a larger form. 


The effect of love becomes more ap- 

arent in “All the Earth, All the Air,” 
“Words for the Wind,” and “She” (orig- 
inally published as “I think the dead 
are tender”). In these Roethke not only 
captures the full consciousness of the joy 
of being— 

What’s hell but a cold heart? 


But who, faced with her face, 
Would not rejoice?— 


but with this joy a true measure of him- 
self— 
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Mad in the wind I wear 
Myself as I should be, 
All’s even with the odd. 


It was the woman, too, who woke “the 
ends of life” in the poet and who subtly 
transformed his life: 


I feel her presence in the common day, 

In that slow dark that widens every eye. 

She moves as water moves, and comes to 
me, 

Stayed by what was, and pulled by what 
would be. 


“The Voice” and “The Other” fill out 
the picture of love. 

“The Sensualists” and “The Beast,” on 
the other hand, communicate the sur- 
render to complete sensuality; and “The 
Sententious Man,” “The Pure Fury,” 
and “The Renewal” that struggle and 
desire for “becoming” where “an exulta- 
tion takes us outside life.” Roethke sums 
it up in the following: 

Is Pain a promise? I was schooled in pain, 
And found out all I could of all desire; 

I weep for what I’m like when I’m alone 

In the deep center of the voice and fire. 

I know the motion of the deepest stone. 
Each one’s himself, yet each one’s everyone. 


“The Dying Man” and the five poems 
that now comprise “Meditations of An 
Old Woman” are, I believe the ultimate 
of Roethke’s achievement to date and 
his fully mature statement of his relation 
to life: 


he dares to live 
Who stops being a bird, yet beats his wings 
Against the immense immeasurable empti- 
ness of things. (“The Dying Man”) 


Not only are isolated ideas from the 
earlier poems now brought into a proper 
synthesis, but if one listens carefully to 
the rhythms he will find the distinctive 
and characteristic rhythms of the earlier 
period here fused with those of the later. 
Using the quartet form, they reveal that 
Roethke, possessing a restrained but deep 
compassion stemming from his wide ex- 


perience, can write outside of himself 
at the same time as from within himself. 
That is to say that his experiences have 
touched the universal. The words of the 
old woman—“I was always one for being 
alone, / Seeking in my own way, eter- 
nal purpose” or “Beginner, / Perpetual 
beginner”—are equally true of him. 
When she says that 


a time comes when the vague life of the 
mouth no longer suffices; 

The dead make more impossible demands 
from their silence; 

The soul stands, lonely in its choice, 

Waiting, itself a slow thing, 

In the changing body— 

one feels that this is the state of mind at 

which the poet has arrived. 


Roethke’s sense of humor has been 
important to him in maintaining his 
sense of proportion. There are numerous 
examples of both his humor and satire in 
his early work; these characteristics are 
even more evident in the section called 
“The Interlude.” In the more serious 
soul-searching moments of his life, this 
sense of humor has kept him from be- 
coming pontifical. 


From the point of view of Roethke’s 
technical development, his poems fall 
roughly into four periods: the tradition- 
al—that of the poems in Open House, 
(1941), the semi-traditional, the experi- 
mental, and the final period of mastery. 
The first period need not concern us 
here. It is sufficient to say that the poems 
in this category are lean, direct, concise, 
and controlled. They reveal Frost's 
power of handling accurate details of 
nature carefully selected to fit the 
bounds of his statement. Roethke does 
not moralize, he only selects. He em- 
ploys rhymed stanzas of differing pat- 
terns, but he never sacrifices his meaning 
for rhyme, preferring to use assonance 
(aloud-house) or para-rhyme, (azure- 
treasure). He is sensuous without be- 
ing sensual. One is often reminded, 
too, of some of William Carlos Williams’s 
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objective poems. The very leanness at- 
tests to the emotion and concentration 
with which the poet has observed his 
subject. 

That group of poems in Waking 
culled from The Lost Son and Other 
Poems marks a change. Except for three 

oems—“My Papa’s Waltz,” “Pickle 
3elt,” and “The Cycle”—Roethke aban- 
dons the use of rhyme, and changes from 
metrical to rhythmical verse with lines 
of irregular length. The greater change 
is in his vocabulary. Instead of non- 
emotional, neutral words he substitutes 
judgments and loaded words. Instead of 
a healthy sensuousness, the mood be- 
comes more sensual. Alliteration beats 
against the ear, the similes are no longer 
of the world of innocence and purity. 
“Root Cellar” well illustrates the fore- 
going: 
Nothing would sleep in that cellar, dank as 
a ditch, 
Bulbs broke out of boxes hunting for chinks 
in the dark, 
Shoots dangled and drooped, 
Lolling obscenely from mildewed crates, 
Hung down long yellow evil necks, like 
tropical snakes, 
And what a congress of stinks! — 
Roots ripe as old bait, 
Pulpy stems, rank, silo-rich, 
Leaf-mould, manure, lime, piled against 
slippery planks: 
Nothing would give up life: 
Even the dirt kept breathing a small breath. 
The alliteration on d, b, r, m, and p, con- 
veys a sense of heavy burgeoning life. 
Individual words and phrases such as 
“lolling obscenely,” “congress of stinks” 
(which he particularizes), and “silo- 
rich” are slanted. The similes are fetid 
and dark—“dank as a ditch,” “like trop- 
ical snakes,” “ripe as old bait”— convey- 
ing the sense of slimy generation. Not 
one rhythm rises into light or suggests 
the faintest ghost of fresh air. Without 
the use of overt symbol, the poet yet 
achieves a symbolic effect. “Weed-Pul- 
ler,” employing a similar technique, cap- 
tures the revulsion of a sensitive youth 
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passionate for nature and beauty. In ret- 
rospect he invests his task with an in- 
dignity which he probably did not feel 
at the time; and he hints at one of the 
sources of his sexual revulsion. The read- 
er experiences the revulsion from the 
“black hairy roots,” “those lewd mon- 
key-tales hanging from drainholes,” the 
tough fern-shapes “coiled green and 
thick.” By writing out the deep repug- 
nance of his unpleasant tasks in the 
greenhouse and the canning factory with 
the heightened objectivity of maturity, 
Roethke finally effects a catharsis of this 
loathing in “The Cycle.” The poet re- 
verts to an overt symbolism and a regu- 
lar patterned stanza to signal his return 
to an ordered world of light. The past 
experiences (“the dark water”) are 
brought back into a conscious examina- 
tion (“moved into common day”) where 
their significance can be appraised (“rose 
from a mossy mound / In mist the sun 
could seize”). Once this is done, the 
poet’s spirit is released and refreshed 
(“the full rain fell straight down”). 


Up to this point Roethke has em- 
ployed logical statement, and the care- 


ful reader will encounter little real 
difficulty. In that group of poems taken 
from Praise to the End (1951) obstacles 
to easy comprehension multiply. Al- 
though the general form is that of the 
quartet, the poems have the difficulties 
of the later quartets of Bartok and 
Schénberg. With re-reading, many of 
the difficulties disappear; many also re- 
main. It is not that Roethke has lost his 
competence, but that he is using symbol 
to communicate his probings into his 
subconscious world of dissociated ideas. 
The reader who is unhappy unless he 
can explicate every line will be unhappy. 
But if the poems unfolded themselves 
in a neat pattern they would reflect the 
conflicts and gropings less effectively 
than they do. I do not feel that Roethke 
is wholly successful in the poems until 
he has freed himself. 
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In his introduction to the selection 
from his work in Mid-Century Amer- 
ican Poets (1950), Roethke has explained 
his general method and what he aimed 
at in “The Lost Son.” The interested 
reader will find his exposition helpful. 
Even the poet’s helping hand, however, 
is often not enough. What is one man’s 
symbol for an intense illumination is 
another person’s impenetrable fog. Roeth- 
ke has aimed at a completed exper- 
ience of more extensive range in these 
poems than in his earlier ones and, even 
though he may occasionally fail to 
achieve a total response, the willing 
reader will find adequate rewards. In 
“Unfold! Unfold!” the details bolster 
the parts and the parts form a well-in- 
tegrated whole. In Section One he as- 
sures us that he succeeded in plumbing 
his subconscious only with patience and 
occasional sudden insights (“By snails, 
by leaps of frog”). His new knowledge 
of self will not permit a return to his 
former way of life (“I can’t craw] back 
through those veins”) and he aches for 
a more venturesome existence. He is 
aware of the obstacles (“the cliffs”) but 
he knows that only by a valiant struggle 
can he achieve a satisfactory self-ful- 
fillment (“Eternity howls in the last 
crags”), and he must seek salvation alone 
(“The dead speaks noise”). Section Two 
is one of encouragement. One must face 
up boldly to his problems, accept them 
with confidence, neglect the scars he 
has won in his struggle of no interest to 
another, move forward, and never rest 
until he has achieved the beatific vision. 
Section Three narrates the steps by 
which the poet arrived at his convictions 
expressed in Section Two. By a steady 
and penetrating search into his subcon- 
scious he has cleansed himself of the im- 
peding obstacles (“Are the entrails clear, 
immaculate cabbage?”). This search was 
not always successful (“Fishing, I caught 
myself behind the ears”), he sought 
guidance (“I stared at billboards”), and 
finally returned to his basic self (“I was 
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privy to oily fungus and algae of stand- 
ing waters; / Honored, on my return, by 
the ancient fellowship of rotten stems”). 
En route he encountered persons en- 
gaged in trivial tasks (“I met a collector 
of string”), a teacher (“a shepherd of 
slow forms”), and he himself was one 
(“My mission became the salvation of 
minnows”). Later he discovered the 
pleasures of sex. Section Four suggests 
the poet’s gradual return to a healthier 
mental life, his former self gone (“I hear 


-a dead tongue haloo”). Section Five 


captures the joy of liberation and his 
satisfaction at having braved the journe 
into self. With the recognition of his 
new powers, the poet has the pride of his 
self-confidence. He has taken farewell 
of the past: 


This fat can’t laugh. 

Only my salt has a chance. 
I'll seek my own meekness. 
What grace I have is enough. 
The lost have their own pace. 
The stalks ask something else. 
What the grave says, 

The nest denies. 

In their harsh thickets 

The dead thrash. 

They help. 

As Mr. Roethke moves from the dark 
to the light his symbols become less be- 
wildering. “A Light Breather” is all 
symbol. It stands firmly by itself, but 
the overtones multiply in the light of 
the painful searchings of the preceding 
poems. It is a superb technical achieve- 
ment of organic form. The lines vary 
from one to four stresses as the subject 
demands, the delicate images capture the 
right quality of venture, and the delicate 
balance of the parts of this single sen- 
tence of eighteen lines holds the emotion 
in proper control. Without the symbols 
the poem would still be interesting: as 
a closely observed nature poem, but 
would lack its unique quality in com- 
municating a subtle psychological ex- 
perience. 

As the poet accustoms himself to his 
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new orientation and rids himself of the 
shackles to his freedom, his verse be- 
comes more regular—first in “Four for 
Sir John Davies” in a six-line stanza on 
the a-b-a-b-c-c pzttern, (although he 
often substitutes para- -rhyme for pure 
rhyme), and finally in “The Waking,” 
a villanelle. In_ this highly w rought 
French form he enunciates his complete 
return to the ordered world. 

In the new poems Roethke extends the 
range of his technical mastery and it be- 
comes increasingly difficult, even im- 
possible, to make a prose statement of his 
subject-matter, although every poem is 
clear and meaningful. ‘The form of “All 
the Farth, All the Air,” “Words for the 
Wind,” “She.” and others—that is, a form 
which embraces the images and the 
rhythms as well as the mere prosodic 
frame—is the statement; rather it is the 
communication of the experience with- 
out the necessity for statement. 

He returns to the quartet form in 
“The Dying Man” and “Meditations of 
An Old Woman,” but this time, since 
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the experience being communicated has 
been sharply ery stallized in the mind of 
the protagonist (which was not true of 
those in the “psycho- analytical” group), 
there is no difficulty of comprehension. 
The ordered arrangement, the greater 
mastery over the symbols, the sensitive 
control of tone, the passionate utterance 
to a subject lying outside himself make 
Roethke one of the two outstanding 
American poets now in the full maturity 
of their powers, the other being Stanley 
Kunitz. 

Final judgment of any period of his 
work is still impossible, but his later 
poems become increasingly universal in 
their communication of human experi- 
ence. By dealing frankly with the basic 
experiences of man in general—particu- 
larly to thinking-natural man—he has 
extended the range of poetry. That he 
has done it in poems that are clear and 
straightforward will encourage many 
persons to become interested in retracing 
the route by which he has arrived at his 
present state. 


Imagistic and Structural Unity in “Snow-Bound” 


Joun B. 


The grandson of Whittier’s biographer, S. T. Pickard, the author wrote his 
doctoral thesis at the University of Wisconsin on Whittier. He is an assistant 
professor at Rice Institute. 


Relying on Whittier’s comment that 
“Snow-Bound” portrays “Flemish pic- 
tures of old days,” most critics have ex- 
amined it as a loosely connected montage 
which quaintly evokes the atmosphere 


of rural New England in the 1800's.’ 

"The Complete Poetical Works of John 
Greenleaf Whittier, ed. Horace E. Scudder, 
Cambridge Edition (Boston, 1894), p. 406. 
One notable exception is George Arms’s ex- 
cellent essay on Whittier in The Fields Were 
Green (1953). My study has utilized Arms’s 
comments on the fire symbol, the antislavery 
theme, and the meaning of the “century’s 
aloe” and has been further improved by his 
personal criticism. 


PICKARD 


Such comment accords value to Whit- 
tier’s graphic rendering of physical de- 
tails, to his authentic delineation of fam- 
ily figures, and to his fidelity to actual 
experience. But the poem, “old, rude- 
furnished” like the house, does burst 
“flower-like, into rosy bloom” and this 
artistic fruition is not a chance occur- 
rence. The imagistic development of the 
poem, use of appropriate symbols, and 
closely organized structure provide a 
satisfyi ng artistic framework for these 
rustic scenes. An examination of these 
aspects indicates a genuine literary value 
far beyond local or historical interest. 
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The theme turns on the nostalgic re- 
call of the love and protection which 
the Whittier family once gave the poet, 
emphasizing his painful sense of present 
loss and hope for spiritual content. 
These emotions are primarily developed 
by a series of contrasts: of fire and 
snow, past and present, people and ele- 
ments—which combine to form the lar- 
ger theme of love and immortality 
struggling against pain and death. Per- 
haps the touchstone for interpreting the 
poem is the symbolic development of 
the wood fire. The poem is headed by 
a quotation from Agrippa’s Occult Phi- 
losophy: “As the Spirits of Darkness be 
stronger in the dark, so Good Spirits, 
which be Angels of Light, are aug- 
mented not only by the Divine light of 
the Sun, but also by our common Wood 
Fire: and as the Celestial Fire drives 
away dark spirits, so also this our Fire 
of Wood doth the same.” Also a second 
epigraph from Emerson’s “The Snow- 
Storm” re-emphasizes the importance of 
the “radiant” fire. In the poem, fire is 
associated not only with brightness, re- 
laxation, and physical comfort, but with 
the emotional and spiritual warmth of 
family love, with “the genial glow” of 
community brotherhood, and with di- 
vine protection against the evil spirits of 
nature and time. Artistically delayed by 
the description of the “unwarming” 
storm, the initial lighting of the fire in- 
troduces the Whittier household, and 
its blaze symbolizes the reality of family 
love. Throughout the central section, 
particularly, Whittier associates the vig- 
or and happiness of family talk, games, 
and interests with the color and sparkle 
of the glowing logs; and unites the close 
bond of family love with the red heat 
of the fire. For example, the uncle’s 
simple tales are “warming” and cause 
the listeners to forget “the outside cold, 
/ The bitter wind.” Also Whittier 
weaves into the fire pattern the sunny 
richness, ripe crops, blooming hillsides, 
and full greenness associated with sum- 
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mer. Finally, the dying fire indicates the 
end of the evening's activities, while also 
symbolizing the eventual crumbling of 
the security and protection of the fam- 
ily group. 
By contrast, the storm evokes sensa- 
tions of fear and awe and illustrates the 
terrible anonymity of nature and death. 
It dominates the entire first section of 
the poem, transforming its principal an- 
tagonist, the sun, into a cheerless, dark, 
snowblown wanderer; and enforcing on 
the family a “savage” isolation which 
obtains no comfort from “social smoke.” 
The storm’s assault on the house is 
likened to the Jater attack of death on 
its individual members as Whittier re- 
calls “the chill weight of the winter 
snow” on Elizabeth’s grave. Conversely, 
the storm’s magical power changes a 
dull, commonplace farm into a white 
fairyland of beauty and wonder. 


A second major contrast deals with 
the past versus present. In “Snow-Bound” 
Whittier imaginatively re-creates the 
past, while echoing his present-day feel- 
ings of loneliness. Four main interpola- 
tions deal with this problem of time and 
change, contrasting past happiness with 
present pain and concluding with the 
hope for future social progress and spir- 
itual consolation. For example, the first 
interpolation appropriately comes when 
the fire is lighted and the storm’s force 
seems abated. As if lost in the scene he 
has recalled Whittier cries: ““What matter 
how the night behaved? / What matter 
how the north-wind raved?” Immedi- 
ately, the knowledge of “Time and 
Change” stop him, for what the elements 
failed to do that night death has since 
accomplished. The answering consola- 
tion of spiritual life being “lord of 
death” and love never losing its own 
contains the theme of the poem. These 
major contrasts are further expanded by 
an increasing depth of images and a 
movement from concrete physical de- 
scription to an investigation of person- 
ality and emotions with a final return 
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to realistic depiction. All these aspects 
are blended into the total theme—the 


strength and bond of family love. 


Yet the underlying unity of the poem 
is developed by a time cycle. The two 
day’s snowfall; the third day’s activity 
and a description of the family that 
night; the fourth day’s visit of the team- 
sters and doctor; until a week has passed 
and the isolation is completely broken. 
However, within this framework is a 
more ordered three-fold division which 
pits the forces of nature against the fam- 
ily group. The first section of the poem 
(to line 178) presents the physical domi- 
nation of the storm and concludes with 
a view of the inner house and the light- 
ing of the fire. The emphasis throughout 
is on exact physical detail and on the 
primitive forces of nature. After the first 
interpolation, the storm is forgotten, for 
human Jove and companionship have ex- 
orcised the raging spirits of the night. 
The images become more demanding and 
introspective as loneliness and nostalgia 
overwhelm the poet. The dying embers 
of the fire and dreams of summer open 
the third section (line 629) with a re- 
turn to the outside physical world; cor- 
respondingly, the images also become 
more concrete. Here the theme of fam- 
ily strength is widened to the larger bond 
of community union. The ending in- 
terpolation emphasizes the “larger hopes 
pe graver fears” of social responsibility 
that can finally unite all mankind as the 
bond of personal love and Quaker “inner 
light” had once securely linked the 
Whittier family. This section closes with 
a hope that art will also preserve some 
of the more valued aspects of the family 
group. 

A closer analysis of each section re- 
veals the skillful interweaving of the 
theme with structure and its artistic ex- 
pansion from major imagistic contrasts. 
The poem opens with a description of 
the approaching storm and its complete 
domination over the “Divine light of the 
Sun,” which is darkly circled, barely 
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able to diffuse a sad “light.” Still, as a 
portent, the sun briefly cet et the 
coming fire of the hearth which does 
temporarily defeat the storm. A sense of 
unusual expectation grips the early lines 
and the cold checks the “circling race/ 
Of life-blood”—suggesting the eventual 
triumph of death over the family life. A 
following description of nightly chores 
deepens this mood by emphasizing the 
helplessness of all animate beings before 
the elements. Then the full fury of the 
storm breaks to create a chaos of whirl- 
ing, blinding snow which destroys man’s 
order and intelligent control. On the 
second morning: 
The old familiar sights of ours 
Took marvelous shapes; strange domes and 
towers 
Rose up where sty or corn-crib stood, 
The bridle post an old man sat 
With loose-flung coat and high cocked hat; 
The well-curb had a Chinese roof; 
And even the long sweep, high aloof, 
In its slant splendor, seemed to tell 
Of Pisa’s leaning miracle. 
The condensed details of pure fancy, 
clever allusion, and purposeful exaggera- 
tion evoke a childlike wonder and 
convey a panoramic view of the trans- 
forming power of the storm. Once more, 
human activity intrudes as the father 
and boys cut through “the solid white- 
ness” to reach the barn, but now even 
labor is a delight, for their finished tunnel 
resembles the dazzling crystal of Alad- 
din’s cave. These sheliee aspects of 
the storm are immediately counter- 
balanced by a piercing wind which 
creates a “savage” world of terror and 
sunlessness, eliminates “social smoke,” 
and deadens Christian sounds. 
When the snowblown and still helpless 
sun sets that afternoon, loving hands 
ther the wood and brush necessary to 
indle the fire. The “curious art” dis- 
played in these simple tasks suggests a 
ritual-like significance in their perform- 
ance. The first red blaze metamorpho- 
sizes the kitchen into “rosy bloom,” but 
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UNITY IN ‘‘SNOW-BOUND’”’ 


an even greater miracle occurs as the 
snowdrifts outside reflect the inner fire 
with their own mimic flame. For the 
first time the fire controls and the snow 
receives its burning imprint. Yet, the 
outer elements are not so easily con- 
quered and the moon that night reveals 
an eerie half-world of “dead white” 
snows and “pitchy black” hemlocks suf- 
fused by an “unwarming” light. Once 
more the fire’s “tropic heat” asserts its 
power and the glowing light reveals a 
mug of simmering cider, rows of apples, 
and a basket of nuts—objects closely as- 
sociated with the inner world of per- 
sonality and life. 


Though the second section of the 
poem opens with an emphatic defiance 
of the elements, this confidence is soon 
undercut by the painful realization that 
time has finally conquered. For the faces 
“lighted” by love and the warmth of 
the fire are no longer alive (“in the sun 
they cast no shade”). Ironically, these 
reflections occur just as the fire does 
finally dominate the outside elements. 
Still, forcing these melancholy thoughts 
from mind by utilizing the fire-snow 
contrast, Whittier insists that the light 
of breaking day will play across the 
mournful marbles of the tomb—that love 
and faith will find spiritual happiness. 
This consolation provides an uneasy 
truce which allows the poet to describe 
the personalities of the family. The 
father, mother, and uncle are fittingly 
characterized by warm summer days, 
outdoor fishing and haying, ripening 
corn, steaming clambakes, and sunny 
hillsides. Also their plain childlike na- 
tures and interests are perfectly echoed 
by the quaint sounding couplet rhythm, 
the rough unpolished inversions, and the 
vernacular “Yankee” rhymes. To follow 
these three innocent characters, Whittier 
introduces another group of three, the 
aunt and two sisters, whose more com- 
plex natures reflect some measure of 
life’s pain, sacrifice, and loneliness. Sim- 
ilarly, the tone becomes more introspec- 
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tive and the images more expansive and 
thoughtful. The aunt’s still youthful 
charm and virgin freshness are expressed 
in a delicate summer figure of clouds 
and dew: 


Before her still a cloud-land lay, 

The mirage loomed across her way; 
The morning dew, that dries so soon 
With others, glistened at her noon. 


The elder sister’s death is described as 
an entrance “beneath the low green 
tent / Whose curtain never outward 
swings.” Significantly her death is not 
snow-filled or chilling; rather it is the 
casual lifting of a tent-flap with the 
later discovery that this light opening 
has now been closed with the heavy 
weight of “low green” sod. A following 
passage on Elizabeth, “Our youngest and 
our dearest,” introduces the second in- 
terpolation. Once again Whittier’s faith 
struggles with the harsh reality of death 
as the chilling snows of the grave cover 
the summer charm and violet beauty of 
Elizabeth’s nature. Finally the poet asks: 


Am I not richer than of old? 
Safe in thy immortality, 
What change can reach the wealth I hold? 


At first glance the figure appears para- 
doxical, for how can Elizabeth’s death 
make the poet richer and “safe”? On one 
level her beauty and purity, freed from 
time’s inexorable destruction, are now 
“safe” in his memory; but also her “im- 
mortality” secures him, since it illumi- 
nates his final spiritual goal and provides 
him with a standard for judging all his 
future acts. 

The following two characterizations 
portray the visiting schoolmaster and the 
“not unfeared, half-welcome guest,” 
while also introducing the third interpo- 
lation. The realistic sketch of the school- 
master’s entertaining knowledge of the 
classics and rural games, his boyish hu- 
mor, and self-reliant, yet humble, nature 
is a fine genre portrait that matches the 
earlier ones of the father and uncle. In- 
deed the schoolmaster’s close intimacy 
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with the family is underscored by the 
lines that introduce him as one who 
“Held at the fire his favored place, / Its 
warm glow lit a laughing face.” His fur- 
ther delineation as one of “Freedom’s 
young apostles” completes Whittier’s 
portrait of the fearless young leader 
whose moral strength will destroy social 
injustice like slavery and open a new 
era of peace and progress. At the same 
time the expansion of these optimistic 
ideas on the power of education and 
reform in the third interpolation dis- 
plays the thinness of Whittier’s social 
thought; while its abstract hackneyed 
imagery (“war's bloody trail,” “treason’s 
monstrous growth”) contrasts unfavor- 
ably with the concrete detail of other 
sections. The final figure, Harriet Liver- 
more, presents an interesting variation of 
the fire imagery as she combines char- 
acteristics of both the spirits of light 
and blackness. Her warm and lustrous 
eyes flash light, but also hold “dark 
languish” an wrath; while her brows 
are “black with night” and shoot out 
a “dangerous light.” This tortured na- 
ture warps and twists the “celestial fire,” 
for she enters the family group without 
sharing its close affection or receiving 
the warm benefits of love from the 
wood fire. Her complex characterization 
is appropriately climaxed by the uneasy 
observation that in some natures the line 
between “will and fate” is undistinguish- 
able. Structurally these two outsiders 
represent the various “fire-cold” aspects 
mg a forgotten external world. The 
schoolmaster offers the warmth of com- 
panionship, the balance of learning, and 
eventual hope for social responsibility, 
while Harriet Livermore reveals the chill 
of fanaticism and the failure of personal, 
emotional efforts to correct injustice. 
Also their intrusion foreshadows the un- 
avoidable demands that society is soon 
to make upon the secure family group. 
Appropriately, the second section con- 
cludes when the family disbands for bed 
and the now dull fire is extinguished. As 
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the family falls asleep, the snow sifts 
through the loosened clapboards and the 
storm re-enters the poem (though sig- 
nificantly the snow no longer has the 
power to disturb their dreams of sum- 
mer). The ending of the night’s ac- 
tivities carefully reworks the fire image: 


At last the great logs, crumbling low, 
Sent out a dull and duller glow, 

The bull’s-eye watch that hung in view, 
Ticking its weary circuit through, 
Pointed with mutely warning sign 

Its black hand to the hour of nine. 
That sign the pleasant circle broke: 
My uncle ceased his pipe to smoke, 
Knocked from its bowl the refuse gray, 
And laid it tenderly away; 

Then roused himself to safely cover 
The dull red bands with ashes over. 


The crumbling of the once great logs 
hints of nature’s eventual triumph over 
the family unit; while the ominous black 
watch, like a living spirit of darkness, 
also specifies that time has run out. 
When the uncle knocks the ashes from 
his pipe, he deepens the suggestion of 
the burned-out logs and echoes the 
clock’s warning. Even the halting verse 
pattern with its awkward inversions 
reflects the fumbling slowness and plod- 
ding, careful manner of the uncle. 


The ending section briefly returns to 
the physical world of the opening stan- 
zas, as the teamsters and plows now 
control the effects of the storm; while 
the children find sport, instead of terror, 
in its whiteness. Finally, the local news- 
paper arrives and the family broadens 
its interests to other communities and 
“warmer” zones. Signalizing the larger 
social union which radiates from the 
smaller family bond, the visiting doctor 
utilizes the mother’s skill in nursing to 
aid a sick neighbor. So, love joins his 
“mail of Calvin’s creed” with her Quak- 
er “inner light.” Now the storm’s isola- 
tion is completely broken and the section 
ends with the joyful cry “Now all the 
world was ours once more.” 
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While this appears to be the logical 
finish for the poem, it disregards the 
troubling theme of time’s ultimate vic- 
tory. So, in a final interpolation Whittier 
asks the “Angel of the backward look” 
to close the volume in which he has 
been writing. With difficulty he shakes 
off this mood of regret and nostalgia to 
respond to present day demands (much 
as he had pictured the young school- 
master doing) and utilizes the image of 
the century-blooming aloe to dramati- 
cally portray the successful flowering of 
the abolitionist’s aim to abolish slavery. 
The ending lines further console Whit- 
tier with the hope that his “Flemish” 
artistry has truly re-created “pictures of 
old a and that others might gather 
a similar spiritual and emotional com- 
fort from them by stretching the “hands 
of memory forth / To warm them at 
the wood-fire’s blaze.” A final summer 
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-image completes the poem as the thought 


of future readers enjoying his efforts re- 
freshes him as odors blown from unseen 
meadows or the sight of lilies in some 
half-hidden pond. These lines reflect the 
inner serenity and imperturbable peace 
which offers final solace. So the poem 
moves in artistic transitions from the 
physical level of storm and fire to the 
psychological world of death and love, 
utilizing the wood fire as the dominate 
symbol. The dread of time and change 
is assuaged by the confidence that social 
reform will improve the future, by the 
knowledge that art often outlasts time’s 
ravages, and by the certainty that spirit- 
ual immortality does conquer it com- 
pletely. For his successful fusing of form 
and theme, Whittier well deserves that 
future readers would send him “benedic- 
tion of the air.” 


A Remembrance of Some American Poets 


Harry Morris 
Poet and critic in journals such as The Kenyon Review, Accent, and The New 
Republic, the author is also an assistant professor at Tulane, with a doctorate from 
Minnesota. The poem imitates “A remembrance of some English poets” by Rich- 
ard Barnfield, which praises Spenser, Daniel, Drayton, and Shakespeare. 


Live Frost forever in your two-world dreams, 
Whose love for this the other world redeems; 

Old you may be, but your voice is young wisdom, 
Prince of poets in an ancient kingdom. 


And Eliot, serene eagle old in youth, 

Whose wings loft wastelands to a mountain truth, 
Out of the rocks of time, an aerie aloof, 

You give to doubt’s swift ages eternal proof. 


And Tate, whose crisp Seasons render clear, 
Spread double visions and surprise the ear; 
Grow green your blasted landscape, burning bush, 
Violence of the soul in stately hush. 


And Ransom you, whose gentle ironies rain 
Verdure on a stippled, aching plain; 

Write beauty again to soften the vehement line, 
Those notes diminished, firm, restrained, benign. 


The sapling ages and the acorn dies, 
But leaf-imagined patterns stay the skies, 
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Poetry IMITATION 


BERNARD KNIEGER 


Assistant professor at the University of Wisconsin at Milwaukee, Dr. Knieger holds 
degrees from N.Y.U. and Harvard. Readers will remember his article on “Humpty- 


The student imitation of an anthologized 
poem—or a faculty imitation, for that mat- 
ter—has at least four values: it is a creative 
act which, as such, needs no further justi- 
fication for being; in addition, the student 
has a practical introduction to the poet’s 
problems, one which communicates to him 
the truth that poetry is as much a craft as 
it is an outpouring of emotions; also, the 
student has an increased philosophical 
awareness, so to speak, of the nature of 
poetic communication; finally, the poetic 
imitation is a very useful teaching tool for 
creating an increased understanding of the 
poem imitated. I shall illustrate my point 
by comparing two imitations with their 
poetic originals. The first poem is a student 
imitation of Frost’s “Stopping by Woods 
on a Snowy Evening” entitled “A Bus 
Driver’s Interlude:” 


What park this is I think I know. 

I’ve A seen boys when spring winds blow 
Come trooping here with kites so gay 

That soon are sailing to and fro. 


My passengers must think it queer 

To halt without a bus--top near. 

The wooded slopes that now look cold 
Of all the children’s noise is clear. 


They give me looks of puzzlement— 
Some angry brows show discontent. 
But nature’s handiworks are few 
In these great cities of cement. 


The park is silent, cold and deep, 
But I have schedules to keep, 

And miles to drive before I sleep, 
And miles to drive before I sleep. 


When I ask my students to contrast the 
Frost original with the student imitation, 
wonder of wonders, the student’s stock 
response works to further the learning ex- 
perience rather than to frustrate it. Natu- 
rally enough, most students feel that the 
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Frost poem must be better and are thereby 
forced to find out why. With the teacher’s 
aid, they come to see, for example, that 
“Stopping by Woods on a Snowy Evening” 
has a consistency of imagery lacking in 
“A Bus Driver’s Interlude.” Thus, the 
“kites” in the imitation is an arbitrary 
detail associated with the park. But the 
“woods,” the “snow,” the “frozen lake,” the 
“darkest evening” are images central to 
Frost’s meaning: the loveliness of the wintry 
landscape would distract him from his tasks, 
loveliness that man and not the “horse” 
responds to; or, in a more symbolic in- 
terpretation, these images communicate a 
death wish which, again, only man and not 
the beast feels. Similarly, “The woods are 
lovely, dark and deep” communicates the 
attraction which makes driving on so much 
an act of will; “The park is silent, cold and 
deep” does not so function—in fact, partly 
the contrary. Also, the students come to 
see that involved in the attraction of the 
Frost poem is the characterization of the 
horse, the voice of common sense; the 
passengers are not comparably character- 
ized. 


Some students will automatically prefer 
the imitation since it is a more “modern” 
poem: a bus is obviously more modern 
than a horse and sleigh. If these students’ 
confidence in this facile response can be 
shaker a bit, they will have learned some- 
thing of value. 


Recently, I have been teaching this Frost 
poem by comparing it to its original, 
with, I think, fine classroom discussions 
and significant student learning. For ex- 
ample, one student was motivated to hand 
in an unsolicited paper on “Poetry and 
Poetry Imitations” in which he wrote the 
following: 
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On comparin imitations with the real 
thing, wis found: Great poetry al- 
ways seems to mean more than is apparently 
said. I can take a poem, analyze it, get meanings 
out of it, read meanings into it, paraphrase it, 
then take it apart word by word, put it to- 
gether again, and I still wonder if the result 
is what the poet really means. And I may get 
different results at didlerene dates. Let me put it 
this way: I'd wager if our class were to hand in 
an analysis of “Snowy Evening” and “A Bus 
Driver’s Interlude,” the meanings of the latter 
would be stated alike in almost all the papers. 
However, “Snowy Evening” would not be so 
well defined. 


The second imitation is of Hardy’s “The 
Darkling Thrush.” Since “The Laughing 
Boy” is written by their revered instructor, 
the students cannot so readily declare—or so 
they pretend—its automatic inferiority to 
the original: 


I slumped against tenement wall 
With cold a bitter taste, 

And drizzling hail a constant fall 
The street a slushy waste. 

The filthy pavement seemed to be 
Ambitions dirtied all, 


Its crumbling, canopy 


A sodden, squalid pall. 

And little cause for mirth there seemed 
In rotting garbage round; 

Yet I heard (was it that I dreamed?) 
A happy, charming sound. 

And I became that laughing boy 
Under that sullen sky: 


Within me felt answering joy, 
I know not why or why. 


Again, the imitation is a very valuable 
springboard from which to examine the 
Hardy original. As before, the rich imagery 
of the original is mainly missing in its 
imitation: thus, for example, Har¢y’s musi- 
cal imagery simultaneously communicates 
the desolation of the landscape and of the 
speaker, and re-enforces his view that har- 
mony has gone out of heaven and earth. 
Also the sprinkling of religious terms which 
follow effectively relates this mood, this 
conviction, to the speaker’s loss of religious 
faith. Thus, his response to the thrush’s 
song, his yearning to be able to believe, is 
psychologically motivated. By contrast, the 
response to the “laughing boy” in the 
imitation seems arbitrarily motivated to 
establish at least 2 partially happy ending. 
In other words. “The Laughing Boy” is 
sentimental, but “The Darkling Thrush” 
is not. 


To repeat: as a creative act, as an intro- 
duction to the craft of poetry, as a means 
of clarifying the specific nature of the 
poetic communication, having students imi- 
tate well-known poems is a worthwhile 
exercise. The more successful imitations can 
thereafter be used as a very valuabe teach- 
ing-tool for aiding the analysis of the imi- 
tated poem. If my Hardy imitation so 
qualifies, I hereby authorize such use. 


DyLan Tuomas’s WELSH 


TERENCE HAWKES 


The author, an assistant professor at the University of Buffalo, took his B.A. and M.A. 

at the University of Wales. He has published articles on Shakespeare (in RES and 

N&Q) and on Joyce (in JJQ), and poems and short stories in various little magazines, 

and is co-author of a monograph, Linguistics and English Prosody, soon to appear. 
He is at present on leave in Britain, lecturing at University College, Cardiff. 


Dylan Thomas’s use of the English lan- 
guage is difficult enough, but in view of 
the amount of critical attention which it 
appears to be drawing, it seems necessary 
that some notice be taken of the use he 
makes of the other language of Wales in 
his work. Of course, one should at once 
be aware that Thomas was not Welsh- 
speaking. But this is not the whole story. 


Anyone who has lived in the midst of a 
bilingual situation such as exists in South 
Wales will appreciate this point. In having 
to do with people who can switch (often 
unconsciously) from one language to an- 
other in normal speech, without so much 
as a phonemic gear-change, Thomas had 
undoubtedly had some Welsh from birth, 
even if in spite of himself. 
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In the “play for voices” called Under 
Milk Wood, it is as well to remember that 
the “voices” are Welsh voices. In his Intro- 
duction to the printed version (1954), 
Daniel Jones makes the point that the 
language is not “orthodox” Welsh but 
Anglo-Welsh, that is, a South Wales dia- 
lect composed of the imposition of a highly 
idiomatic Welsh lexicon on an English base. 
But Mr. Jones falls neatly into the trap he 
has warned us of when he states (p. 97) 
that the word #rwchin is a combination of 
English “mooching” and Welsh dialect 
“mitching” and that it means “playing tru- 
ant.” This is mere popular etymology; it is 
not applicable to a bilingual or dialect situa- 
tion. In the South Wales dialect mwchin is 
often used as an adjective meaning “dirty.” 
It is usually used when scolding children, 
and can refer to physical or moral dirt (the 
child is taught that these are the same). 
Probably the word is a version of mochyn, 
meaning “pig,” and the child will be scolded 
as a mochyn budr (dirty pig; i.e. “you 
dirty little boy”). Placed in a phrase as a 
plural noun, »rwcebhins, the reference in the 
dialect is to a whole vague area of “dirty” 
behaviour in children. In context, then, the 
statement in the play about a little boy 
“Saw him in the bushes./ Playing mwecehins” 
(p. 13) has an implication far beyond that 
of mere truancy, and the delinquency, more 
grave although more general, is that much 
more funny. 


Thomas’s Welsh, like any language that 
is picked up, word by word, and never 
used as a first language by the speaker, is 
usually bawdy. As such, it is usually subtly 
humorous too, enabling Thomas both to 
get away with a vulgarity that would be 
intolerable these days in English, and to 
achieve the kind of kinship with his native 
land that many non-English writers in the 
British Isles have felt; Burns, Joyce, and 
Yeats spring readily to the mind. Also, 
since the words Thomas uses have connota- 
tions in the South Wales dialect which are 
not present in “standard” Welsh, dictionary 
definitions are often (as in the case of 
Mr. Jones’s above) quite pointless. Thus, 
in Under Milk Wood, Mrs. Willy-Nilly 
notes (p. 54) that Mr. Mog Edwards is 
from “Twill.” I doubt if Twill exists, but 
I do not doubt that Thomas was aware of 
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what the word connoted. Simply trans- 
lated, it means “hole.” Worse, or perhaps 
better, it can hardly be separated in the 
Welsh psyche from the dialect phrase twil 
dyn (or tin). To say that dyn means “man” 
is of course to give the game away alto- 
gether (tin literally means “bottom”). The 
phrase is a common one of abuse, and re- 
fers directly to the human posterior in such 
idioms as Twill dy din di. One’s suspicions 
are confirmed by a reference to a news- 
paper (p. 54), aptly called the “Twll 
Bugle.” 


Another example is the equally vulgar 
“Llareggub” (passim) which literally re- 
verses the process. Here is an English 
lower-class idiom, “bugger all” (meaning 
“Nothing at all”) put backwards to give 
an authentic-looking (and sounding) Welsh 
place-name, of seemingly normal and in- 
nocuous difficulty. The British edition of 
the play neatly skirts this embarrassment, 
orthographically if not phonologically, by 
the modified spelling “Llareggyb.” Never- 
theless, that this is the locus of the play’s 
action is surely a fact of importance to the 
critic, and in some way revealing. 


Similarly, the particular delight (to Welsh 
ears) of “Johann Sebastian mighty Bach. 
Oh Bachfach!” (p. 93) is deepened not 
lessened by the knowledge that not only 
is fach a normal diminutive in Welsh, but 
also that to the South Welsh the world bach 
(with the /f/ phoneme in regular mutation 
with the /b/) is a more readily recognized 
version of the word in this context. For 
example, the exremely common “Johnny 
Bach” (“little Johnny”) is quite commonly 
used of all small male children, as in the 
song Sospan Fach (“The Little Saucepan”), 
where the actual mutation of bach/fach 
is seen in the title as opposed to the refrain 
“Johnny Bach.” The song itself has the 
status of being nationally known, in Welsh, 
and especially to Welsh children whether 
they know the language or not. Time and 
again the musical Welsh refer, most re- 
spectfully, to Johann Sebastian Bach as 
“Johnny Bach.” Thus, with the full force of 
a national witticism behind it, “Oh Bach- 
fach!” offers us a sophistication (and a 
knowledgeable one, ye eg from the gram- 
matical correctness of the mutation here) 


of a joke that is already accepted in its 
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culture as funny; it changes a titter to a 
roar, and brings in a whole area of connota- 
tion concerning a Welsh childhood that 
might easily be obscured. 

It is in instances like this that Thomas 
reveals not only a precise knowledge of 
the culture from which he sprang, but also 
a neat command of some bilingual idiom, 
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and a Sprachgefiihl that penetrates deep 
into the Welsh way of life. To say that 
Thomas had no Welsh, if by this we mean 
that he had not the slightest inkling of the 
Welsh language, is as inaccurate as the 
charge of “small latin and less greek” leveled 
at an earlier connoisseur of the precisely 
connotative and the deftly bawdy. 


After a Class in Poetry 
SistER M. Maura, S.S.N.D. 


Author of two books of poetry published by Macmillan (Initiate the Heart and 
The Word Is Love) and of critical articles and reviews, Sister M. Maura is associate 
professor and chairman of English at Notre Dame of Maryland. 


Keats brings no inland omens to the students 
even when they stand at April freshets 
remembering Fanny Brawne and a single 
river star fallen in the Thames. 


Nor Shelley. They hesitate beyond the whorl 
of ripples from the Bay of Spezia— 
remembering what? the tract on atheism? 
Ode to a Skylark? Prometheus? 

But Dylan Thomas. He is their poet. 

The ravaging solvents of biography 

leave him slumped across their record players, 
the exaltation of his failure in their ears; 

desire exorcising all his universe and theirs. 


The Beat 


SAMUEL FRENCH MorsE 


Poet (Time of Year, The Scattered Causes), editor and critic of Wallace Stevens, 
Dr. Morse is an associate professor at Mount Holyoke. 


We are literary enough to satisfy 

The atavistic cannibal whose taste 

In metaphor runs to the subtly dry, 

Whose palate, critical but not debased 

By too much breadfruit, avocado, fig, 
Appreciates the succulence of flesh: 

An elegant and symbol-studded pig 

Rich with the milk of myth and served up fresh 
With hearts of palm and music recondite: 
Vivaldi, jazz, and drums. Though we are tough, 
Our flavor’s good, and in the smoky light 

By which we are consumed, we’re food enough. 
We feast upon ourselves. We are the Host, 
Communicants, and true unholy ghost. 


% 
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Have WE a Tie THAT Binns? 


Harovp B. ALLEN 
The First Vice-President of NCTE, a professor of English and Director of the 
Communication Program at the University of Minnesota, is a well-known linguistic 
scholar whose latest work is An Introduction to English Sound Structure (1959). 


Back in 1924 the National Council of 
Teachers of English wasn’t the huge or- 
ganization it is now. That was when your 
new first vice-president, fresh from two 
months of high school teaching, turned up 
wide-eyed at the St. Louis convention. The 
Statler hotel quite comfortably accommo- 
dated the few section meetings, and its 
ballroom was only partly filled by the some 
three hundred teachers who heard John 
Farrar, the final speaker, Saturday after- 
noon. 

Against this background the recent swift 
growth in total membership and subscriber- 
ship—the almost overnight attainment of 
the goal of 60,000 in 1960—is tremendously 
exciting—and disturbing. 

It is exciting because with size there 
comes strength, strength through co-opera- 
tive effort to accomplish so much more 
than in the past. Surely the thousands of 
new members have joined either because 
they already found the Council helpful or 
because they thought that it would be help- 
ful to them in the future. That this help 
will continue to be given, in even greater 
measure, seems clear from the present work 
of the Council and from the plans of the 
Executive Committee, the several commis- 
sions and special committees, the three sec- 
tions and the Conference on College Com- 
position and Communication, the 
various journals. 

But this gratifying and amazing growth 
is also disturbing. There are dangers in 
size and complexity. The few simple ses- 
sions of the 1924 convention have grown to 
the crowded and diverse program of the 
Denver meeting and the already projected 
still greater diversity of the Golden Anni- 
versary convention in Chicago next No- 
vember. The once comprehensive English 
Journal now is restricted to the secondary 


field and it has four sister magazines, each 
with its special purpose and set of readers. 
The relatively unstructured ad hoc com- 
mittee pattern of thirty-five years ago has 
been replaced by the present multistruc- 
tured organization, and the CCCC, a unit 
within that organization, even has its own 
set of working committees. 

What is disturbing to me in this growing 
complexity is our vulnerability to divisive- 
ness. When in a group of one hundred a 
single individual has a special interest, he 
remains within the group. But when the 
group becomes a thousand and he propor- 
tionately becomes ten individuals, unless 
the larger binding tie is sturdy, that special 
interest may so dominate that the ten will 
pull out and form a new group. 

The Council contains many strong spec- 
ial interests. We include specialists in read- 
ing, composition, creative writing, story- 
telling, children’s literature, adolescent 
literature, the college communication course, 
literature in college, mass communication, 
linguistics, elementary curriculum, secon- 
dary curriculum, supervision, the prepara- 
tion of teachers, school libraries, school 
journalism, teaching English to non-native 
speakers, oral interpretation, vocabulary 
development, spelling, and now educational 
television. A really specialized specialist 
might well go to a convention simply for 
the meeting of a particular interest group 
and then wonder what there is for him in 
the remaining part of the program. 

Already many such specialists have 
formed their own independent societies 
and maintain therefore, sometimes uneasily, 
a divided allegiance. Speech, curriculum, 
dramatics, school journalism, college litera- 
ture, reading, linguistics—these are some of 
the areas now peculiarly served by national 
organizations younger than the National 
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Council of Teachers of English. There may 
be others in the future. 

Well, why not? What do the 60,000 of 
us have in common? What do I, a college 
teacher in the field of the English language, 
have in common with the first-grade 
teacher of reading? What does my col- 
league, a specialist in medieval literature, 
have in common with an expert in the 
secondary curriculum in language arts? Is 
there really more than a superficial tie that 
binds us together? 

That there is more than superficial bond 
is evidenced by the very fact of the Council 
itself. However variously understood and 
interpreted, that bond is our common con- 
cern with the English language as a medium 
of communication. This is the tie. Yet the 
increasing diversity within the Council as 
well as within the activities of the thrice 
larger number of teachers who are poten- 
tial members makes it high time that we 
pay due attention now to this fact of our 
common concern with the language. 

The attention now “due” is much more 
than anything we have paid up to this time. 


On the simple level of awareness it means 
recognition of the centrality of the English 
language in the teaching of all of us from 
the first grade through the graduate school. 
Certainly the essential activity of the ele- 
mentary teacher is with language, with 


developing the pupils’ control of the 
principles of reading and writing and speak- 
ing their native tongue. This is still our 
unremitting concern through the secondary 
school and the university. Pressed, the 
teacher of composition must admit that he 
is basically interested not in the content 
of a given assigned essay or written theme 
but in the students’ ability to produce and 
to receive his language effectively. Pressed, 
the teacher of literature must admit that he 
is basically interested in helping his stu- 
dents, not to learn the plot of a given play 
or novel, but to utilize in terms of personal 
appreciation the rich resources of the 
literary language. 

We all know this, it may be remarked. 
We all recognize this centrality of the 
English language in our work. Perhaps. It 
depends upon how we define “recognize.” 
We can pay lip-service by asserting , that 
of course language is central. We would 
be more honestly objective by asking how 
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much we actually know about what we 
assert to be central in our teaching—about 
language in general and the English, lan- 

age in particular. Specialists in language 
—linguists—tell us that the remarkable 
progress in linguistic research during the 
past quarter of a century has made obso- 
lete much of the language description still 
current in textbooks. How much modern 
linguistic information do we apply in 
teaching reading and composition, in teach- 
ing vocabulary growth, in teaching gram- 
mar and pronunciation and usage, in 
teaching literature and criticism? How 
many of our textbook and classroom state- 
ments about the language agree with the 
findings of linguistic research? When we 
take our annual look at “the state of the 
profession,” shouldn’t we look long and 
critically at the state of our general knowl- 
edge about this common subject of ours, 
the English language? 

True, a few teachers are curious about 
this knowledge. Some have attended the 
dozen or so recent summer workshops 
which have stressed the application of 
structural linguistics. Some others have 
added to their knowledge by summer 
school and extension work. Yet all these 
are still almost imponderable among the 
quarter-million teachers for whom this 
knowledge is professionally central. 

We can guess—and hope during the 
coming year to obtain the specific data— 
that even the new teachers now being pre- 
pared are not generally being given even 
a minimal amount of the language knowl- 
edge they need. What are prospective ele- 
mentary teachers, as well as future univer- 
sity professors of English—learning about 
the structure and background of their own 
language, about the relation between lan- 
guage structure and language usage, about 
linguistic semantics, and about the psy- 
chology of language? 

For several years the Council journals 
have generously printed excellent articles 
supplying some of the needed language 
information. To this continuing resource, 
however, should be added in-service experi- 
ence on a massive scale, including not only 
a greatly multiplied number of summer 
workshops but also various types of study 
and discussion programs sponsored by local 
school administrations. For our future 
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teachers there must be a basic language 
core in their preparation, one that provides 
them with the relevant information about 
the history, structure, distribution, and 
psychology of their native speech. This is 
the subject-matter of their field of compe- 
tence; they have a right to expect sound 
preparation in that field. 

Up to this point I have simply brought 
up to date the conclusions of the National 
Council’s Committee on Language Courses 
in Colleges and Universities as set forth in 
The English Journal in December 1928. 
But I would go much further. 

I would insist that as we move into the 
second half-century of Council life next 
year we increasingly act so that language 
—our language—becomes the central con- 
tent of our teaching. Language is the one 
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indispensable tool of mankind. It is indis- 
putably worth study in itself and for itself 
—from the first grade through the univer- 
sity. Teaching that content is our job — 
helping our students to understand how 
language functions and how they behave 
as language-using beings, bringing them also 
to attain increasing effectiveness in their 
own use of language and in their apprecia- 
tion of the great literature written in it. 
The English language is our heritage. It is 
our specialty as teachers. It is the bond 
which should make the National Council 
indivisible. As we all become better in- 
formed about it, we shall be better prepared 
to carry our new responsibility of teaching 
language as content through the whole 
range of study from elementary through 
the college years. 
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People on the program at the Denver 
meeting spoke with wisdom. If they did 
not finally and decisively “meet the chal- 
lenge”—for that was the theme of the con- 
vention—like Sir Gawain they lacked only 
a little; and like the lords and ladies of the 
Round Table, we may welcome them home 
with laughter and with love and with pride. 
Perhaps some foolish things were spoken 
too, but “Honi Soit Qui Mal Pense.” 

Still, the good things are the ones remem- 
bered. “Truly, let an elementary school 
be wounded, and somewhere, someplace, 
a college will bleed” (Joseph Mersand, 
President of the Council). “The first thing 
the English teachers must do is to assert 
everywhere that theirs is not a service de- 
partment” (Alan Swallow, poet and pub- 
lisher). “Once a poem has shape, it can 
risk a meaning” (John Ciardi, Rutgers). 
On television viewing: “Life, liberty, and 
the pursuit of Maverick” (Gilbert Seldes, 
Pennsylvania). On asking students to write 
their own sonnets: “It makes them in effect 
colleagues of Shakespeare” (Morris Freed- 
man, New Mexico). 

This pentangle does not tell the whole 
story of the Denver sessions. But other 
reporters in these pages will have something 
more methodical to say of the hunting of 


the deer, boar, and fox—and even of a snark 


or two. 
Georce ArMs 


University of New Mexico 


I. On Literacy Today. Chairman: James I. 
Brown, University of Minnesota. 

Professor James R. Squire, Associate Ex- 
ecutive Secretary of NCTE, cited evidence 
of national literacy in literature: (1) in- 
creased reading, (2) paperback sales, (3) 
increased use of libraries, (4) level of popu- 
lar taste, (5) popular response to literature. 
Even though good literature is increasingly 
available, a small segment of the population 
is responsible for consumption of literature. 
Dr. Squire concluded by recommending 
that teachers lead students (1) to have con- 
fidence in determining the meaning of 
literature, (2) to develop special habits of 
literary competence, and (3) to acquire 
favorable habits in literary interpretation. 
All this may be possible of achievement if 
teachers motivate students for continued 
reading of literature. 


Mr. William D. Boutwell, Scholastic 
Book Services, proposed a “resolute cam- 
paign for literacy in mass media.” He also 
suggested that English teachers offer 
courses on understanding and evaluating 
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mass media and that universities sponsor 
comprehensive studies of mass media. Mr. 
Boutwell listed factors that determine the 
anatomy of communication: (1) finance, 
(2) plant and equipment, (3) organization 
and management, (4) staff and talent, (5) 
distribution, (6) the audience, (7) controls, 
(8) technology and economics. 

In “Literacy in Writing” J. N. Hook, Ex- 
ecutive Secretary of NCTE, posed the 
questions: (1) What is literacy? (2) Why 
is literacy necessary? (3) How literate are 
Americans? (4) How can we raise literacy 
standards? Professor Hook answered the 
fourth question by saying that: (1) literacy 
in reading and writing go together, (2) 
students become good writers by writing, 
(3) students should give attention to con- 
tent and organization, and (4) the whole 
school should emphasize writing. 


Epona L. Furness 
University oF WyYoMING 


Il. On Basic Language Concepts for Teach- 
ing. Chairman, F. E. Bowman, Duke Uni- 
versity. 

Dr. J. J. Lamberts (Northwestern) re- 
viewed the basic principles of structural 
linguistics which all teachers should under- 
stand even if circumstances do not permit 
embodying them explicitly in classroom 
teaching. !»r. Cleveland A. Thomas (Parker 
School, Chicago) reminded us of the more 
valid and viable concepts of semantics 
which, after having been overtaught, have 
tended to slip out of the classroom. From 
the rich field of the history of the lan- 
guage Dr. Charlton Laird (Nevada) pro- 
posed the interrelationship of languages, 
the origin of new words and meanings, 
continual change, and etymology as worthy 
of special place in the English classroom. 


R. GraMMar 
Pittsrorp (N.Y.) Centrat ScHOoLs 


III. On Usage. Chairman: Henry J. Christ, 
Andrew Jackson High School, New York 
City. 

_ to Margaret Bryant (Brook- 
lyn College), who discussed “A Linguist 
Looks at Usage Variation,” our changing 
language in the modern scientific world is 
man’s method of communication, developed 
gradually and adapted to the social require- 
ments of the group that uses it. In language, 
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. whatever is, is right.” The language needs 
for a teacher are a working knowledge of 
linguistic principles of language learning, 
terminology, and principles of standard 
usage. As a science, linguistics has both 
system and variety. The teacher may help 
the student know that the English language 
is constantly changing and show him how 
the language serves the individual in com- 
position and communication as he assumes 
his responsibilities. “Approaching Usage in 
the Classroom,” the topic of V. Louise 
Higgins (Westport, Conn.), led to the re- 
porting on the Westport program in sup- 
port of the linguistic approach to grammar. 
‘Two premises were considered in dealing 
with usage: (1) the teacher and the English 
department serve as arbiter of usage for all 
practical purposes; (2) usage is psychologi- 
cally based and the varieties of usage con- 
stitute varying degrees of social acceptance. 
The teacher-arbiter must have thorough 
training, proficiency in levels of usage, and 
an understanding of the present language 
situation in the community. Premise two 
requires the teacher’s shift to the role of 
referee by which she helps the student de- 
velop an understanding of the concept of 
usage levels which in turn provides the key 
to social acceptance. To the — “Dare 
Schools Set a Standard?” Robert Pooley 
(Wisconsin), asked a second one, “Do we 
dare not to set a standard?” To this the 
speaker replied, “We should not and can- 
not fail to set a standard.” As teachers we 
should strive to help the student achieve, 
in so far as possible, a decent standard of 
English usage, a standard which is 
strengthened by objective language study. 
Within the limits of tolerance, social be- 
havior patterns change with time, yet many 
believe that in the realm of language there 
is no range of tolerance and change of 
attern. Dr. Pooley’s definition states: 
“Good English is that form of speech which 
is appropriate to purpose, true to the lan- 
guage, and comfortable to speaker and 
listener. It is the product of custom and is 
never fixed.” Some correction items con- 
stitute a specific standard of current Eng- 
lish usage today; some may soon be 
modified, others eliminated within the next 
few years. Epna Jones 
Reponpo Union Scuoot, 
CALIFORNIA 
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XII. Development in the Treatment of the 
Adolescent in Recent Literature. Chairman: 
Selma Bishop, McMurry College, Abeline, 
Texas. 

“Inasmuch as contemporary writers offer 
a view of personality as an integral part of 
life,” said Dr. Stephen Dunning (Duke), 
“English teachers grant literature a special 
insight into human problems. Literature has 
the power to affect lives and influence per- 
sonality. Recognizing the insight literature 
gives, English teachers can avail themselves 
of the opporutnity to understand adoles- 
cence and adolescents.” Dr. Dunning rec- 
ommended as especially helpful Mr. Nor- 
man Kiell’s The Adolescent Through 
Fiction. Dr. Mary Tingle (Georgia), ap- 
proached the topic through the question: 
Whar literature will give students insight 
into themselves? “The literary imagina- 
tion helps us to grow, to mature. Students 
must be given the realization that maturity, 
finding ourselves, is nothing we ever really 
accomplish. A student must learn to carry 
within himself the ability to handle him- 
self in any problem life presents.” 


Jeannette E. Kinyon 


XIII. On Communication: In Honors Pro- 
grams. Chairman: Erwin Steinberg, Car- 
negie Institute of Technology. 

Professor Richard Meade (Virginia) read 
the report on Honors Programs in the 
Public Schools. He outlined the three chief 
types of programs operating: (1) entirely 
separate programs with separate curricula 
and teachers, (2) independent study under 
special direction, and (3) seminarial con- 
ferences in connection with enrichment 
programs. He indicated that the first is in 
widest use. Professor Mark Neville (Latin 
School, Chicago) spoke on Honors Pro- 
grams in Private Schools, indicating that 
he considered most of the work in good 
private schools to be of honors caliber 
since the classes can be kept small and 
greater demands put upon all students. He 
emphasized the necessity of really well 
prepared teachers for specific honors 
courses in the High School. Professor 
Joseph Cohen (Colorado) reported on 
Honors Programs in the Colleges. He em- 
phasized the necessity of maximum co- 
operation with the High Schools to insure 
coordination between High School and 


College Programs for the Superior Student; 
the necessity of beginning the Programs 
for these students in their Freshman year; 
and the desirability of yeneral honors 
courses all through the four years besides 
the honors courses in the major field in the 
Junior and Senior years. He also insisted 
on the necessity af keeping classes small 
(not over 20), of working from original 
documents rather than textbooks, and of 
encouraging independent reading and writ- 
ing motivated by group discussion. He em- 
phasized, too, that Superior students de- 
mand superior teachers, who should not 
be expected to take on Honors work in 
addition to their regular teaching load. 
Above all, he insisted, the Committee ad- 
ministering Honors Programs must be 
empowered to cut through academic red 
tape in drawing up student programs. 

M. B. McNamez, S.J. 
St. Louis University : 


XV. Establishing “Bar Exams” for the 
NCTE. Chairman, Richard Braddock, S. U., 
Iowa. 

Mr. Douglas McHendrie, chairman of 
Colorado Board of Bar Examiners, outlined 
the history of tests for adiission to the 
practice of law. “The prevailing mode of 
examinations today is designed to deter- 
mine whether the candidate has the quali- 
ties of mind and the requisite training to 
make a good lawyer; the same approach 
could be employed in testing teachers of 
English,” he concluded. Fred L. Godshalk 
(Educational Testing Service), after de- 
scribing tantalizing promises of various 
attempts at identifying levels of effective- 
ness in teaching, concluded that he (and 
his co-author Arthur L. Benson, also of 
ETS) had “made the points that there is 
evidence of real need for action to 
strengthen the requirements for admission 
into professional ranks of English teachers; 
that so-called ‘bar exams’ may be of some 
help, but that they constitute some threat 
to professional unity and would be inef- 
fectual without the strong support of the 
profession as a whole; that membership in 
the NCTE under new requirements might 
well be of at least two sorts and that 
present members should be protected from 
retroactive requirements; that examinations 
should be used solely to determine mini- 
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mum intellectual competencies of candi- 
dates for membership and should focus 
upon qualities unique to the field of Eng- 
lish teaching; and that straightaway action 
is, in our opinion, preferable to excursions 
into the field of so-called necessary further 
research.” Eugene E. Slaughter (Southeast- 
ern State College, Oklahoma), surveying 
the use being made in the various states of 
examinations in the preparation of certifi- 
cation of teachers, concluded that “bar 
exams” for membership in the NCTE are 
not feasible and that we should, in emulat- 
ing law and medicine, turn instead to legis- 
lative support for improving the quality 
of English teachers. 

A. K. Stevens 


University oF MicHiGAN 


XVI. English in a Changing World. Chair- 
man: Robert Shafer, Wayne State Univer- 
sity. 

Mr. Gilbert Seldes, Director of the An- 
nenberg School of Communication (Penn.), 
author of The Seven Lively Arts, The 
Great Audience, and The Public Arts, and 
former director of programming for CBS- 
TV, noted the changing world produced 
by the mass media. He noted that the media 
are educative forces which shape the stu- 
dent’s world and deserve serious study by 
teachers of English at all levels. Teachers 
need to bring the media into the classroom 
and examine their form, structure, and 
effect on human sensibility. Only by dis- 
cussing the nature of TV drama, news 
broadcasts, and documentary films with 
today’s students will we create public re- 
sponsibility for the public arts in the adult 
of tomorrow. 

Dr. Arno Jewett (U.S. Office of Educa- 
tion), author of The English Language Arts 
in the American High School, described 
the changes taking place in the English 
curriculum over a,thirty-year period. He 
documented the responses made by teachers 
of English to the world produced by mass 
communication in developing an increased 
emphasis on the teaching of reading, listen- 
ing, propaganda analysis, and critical think- 
ing in the junior and senior high school. 
Courses in modern and world literature 
and in mass media study are few, and much 
work remains to be done in these areas. 


Rosert SHAFER 
Wayne State University 
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F. Dealing with Language in the English 
Major. Chairman: Jerome Archer, Mar- 
quette University. 


Some study of language systems but “not 
much” (3 to 6 semester hours) was pro- 
posed by Henry W. Sams (Pennsylvania 
State), for the especially talented English 
major in a course that would synthesize 
the best elements of traditional grammar, 
structural linguistics, and philology. Some 
time, he insisted, must be saved for lan- 
guage study of “the unsystematic kind” in 
all English literature and composition 
courses. Morris Freedman (New Mexico) 
recommended that every English major 
should have at least two writing courses, 
one in creative and one in expository writ- 
ing. Gains from such a program would 
include improved teaching, greater ap- 
preciation of literature, and the restoration 
to the English major of the study of arts. 
Sub-titling his paper on linguistics in the 
English major “Structural Criticism and 
Structural Linguistics,” John McLaughlin 
(S.U., Iowa), used linguistic tools in an ex- 
amination of literary work (chiefly Hart 
Crane’s “Lachrymae Christi”) to demon- 
strate the contribution structural linguis- 
tics could make toward the total under- 
standing of a work of art. Sumner Ives 
(North Texas State), held that an English 
department which confined itself to teach- 
ing literature could only exist if some other 
agency assumed the job it had relinquished. 
Linguistic history—taught to the under- 
graduate for its liberal and humanistic 
values—he saw as vital to an understanding 
of our literary heritage. The four speakers 
agreed, at least tacitly, that some language 
study belongs within the English major. 
Significantly, all of these speakers on lan- 
guage stressed the contribution that lan- 
guage study should make to the fuller 
appreciation of literature. 


Sister Mary Janet, S.C.L. 
Mary Kansas 


H. For Teaching Victorian Literature to 
Twentieth Century Students. Chairman: 
Leslie L. Lewis, University of Colorado. 

According to Robert Slack (Carnegie 
Institute of Technology), modern students 
disapprove of Victorian writers and all 
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they represent, preferring the contempo- 
rary writers because they are closer in time 
and more familiar in both idiom and out- 
look. The Victorians were plain-spoken, 
obvious, and unsubtle; present-day students 
like the subtleties and the complexities of 
ovr own writers. Francis G. Townsend 
(Florida State), on the other hand, main- 
tained that Victorian literature can be 
taught successfully through careful selec- 
tion and careful spacing. Having overcome 
the major obstacle, popular prejudice, an 
instructor should present the Victorians as 
the portrait of an age. The worst mistake 
he can make is to attempt the recreation 
of Victorian thought and philosophy. Vic- 
torian literature, said Ronald Freeman 
(U.S.C.), has grown greatly in prestige and 
is today one of the richest fields for re- 
search. The recent and valuable studies in 
this field are legion. The consensus of 
the group was that Victorian literature is 
far from dead, and that we will do well to 
re-evaluate its contribution, for it still has 
much to offer. It can afford a rich experi- 
ence for both teachers and students. 


Estuer MontGoMERY 


J. For Teaching Structural Linguistics. 
Chairman: Virginia Belle Lowers, Los 
Angeles City Schools. 


The session consisted of a very successful 
and well-received classroom demonstration 
of the teaching of seventh-grade Denver 
students by the principles of structural 
linguistics, as a means to deepening and en- 
riching the students’ knowledge and appre- 
hension of English, their native language. 
The hour-long demonstration, sponsored 
by Detroit’s Metropolitan Linguistic Club, 
was conducted by Bernard Weiss, an ele- 
mentary supervisor in the Detroit Public 
Schools, who spent the remaining half-hour 
answering the enthusiastic and highly in- 
terested questions from the audience of 
about one hundred people. 


GarLanp CANNON 
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L. Techniques for Freshman English. 
Chairman: Richard J. Worthen (Diablo 
Valley College). 

This symposium consisted of five papers 
on “The Best Thing I Do in Freshman 
English.” Thomas Wetmore (Ball State 
T.C.), reported on a study he had made 
to determine whether teaching students 
structural analysis of English would im- 
prove their written sentences. His con- 
clusion is that such an approach develops 
interesting variety in sentence structure. 
Ann Campbell (Prairie View A. & M.), 
discussed her three-part approach to teach- 
ing composition, which she believes must 
be based on free expression. She first works 
to make her students realize that they have 
ideas; she then impresses students with the 
importance of couching their ideas in words 
that are appropriate to the ideas and to the 
reader; finally, with writings of famous 
authors as models, she shows students how 
to fit the small units of expression together 
to make larger ones. The paper by John 
M. _— (Oklahoma) was read by 
Arthur Gaddis. Murphy argued that the 
basic lack of design in freshman writing can 
be remedied by a study of poetry. Accord- 
ing to him, the analysis of properly selected 
poems helps the beginning writer to make 
clear, unified, coherent, and grammatical 
statements of his own by helping him to 
think straight. Robert A. Hume (Nevada), 
requires students to keep a notebook in 
which they record one well-written sen- 
tence, out of their own thought and ob- 
servation, for every class day in the semes- 
ter. About every three weeks he reads the 
sentences and suggests improvements of 
content and form. As the semester pro- 
gresses, he requires students to develop 
some of their sentences into paragraphs. 
Robert C. O’Hara (Minnesota) believes 
that a fundamental grounding in the process 
of communication is necessary to improve 
students’ writing and speaking. He teaches 
his students that each communication sit- 
uation must be met in terms of itself rather 
than in terms of a formula. 


Joseru H. Forsytn 
New Mexico State University 
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THE REVIVAL OF METAPHYSICAL 
POETRY, by Joseph E. Duncan (Minne- 
sota, 1959, 227 pp., $4.50). This book bears 
the subtitle, “The History of a Style, 1800 
to the Present,” which characterizes it 
clearly and fully. Professor Duncan (Min- 
nesota) contents himself with a modest 
scheme; he points out and identifies rather 
than illuminates. He has turned up a sur- 
prising amount of historically interesting 
information, which he refrains from apply- 
ing in contexts that would “stretch the 
seams of the coat.” He is most at home 
with the English tradition, although he 
seems to have read all of the modern 
critics who have worked out analogies be- 
tween Donne (and his contemporaries) and 
Eliot and Empson (and their contempor- 
aries). He is least rewarding in writing 
about twentieth-century “metaphysical” 
poets. He strains at gnats and swallows 
camels, sees more conceits in Wallace Stev- 
ens than there are, for example, and neglects 
to mention Frost as a master of conceits. 

SAMUEL FrencH Morse 
Mount Horyoxe 


VERSES FROM 1929 ON, Ogden Nash 
(Little, Brown, 1959, 522 pp., $5.95). The 
most and best of the period’s greatest writer 
of light verse, collected from six volumes. 
According to the publisher, “Mr. Nash has 
thoroughly reviewed almost eight hundred 
verses, rejecting some as being overly topi- 
cal, revising others to bring them up to date 
or to a finer polish.” Some readers may 
relish what topicality is left—the fond 
references to the Vanities, Senator Smoot, 
Mencken, et al.—but at the mid-century 
vantage-point, one may note that Nash, 
like his prose counterpart, S. J. Perelman, 
is often as literarily allusive as the early 
Eliot, and further, that he expresses epi- 
grammatically many a philosophical con- 
cept. Finally, one might nominate “The 
Private Dining Room” as a superb piece of 
poignant light verse different from the rest, 
the kind of poem that Praed, Calverley, 
and the old breed would have envied. 


SELECTED POEMS 1928-1958, Stanley 
Kunitz (Little, Brown, 1958, 116 pp. 
$3.75). After thirty years of being generally 


Mostly Modern 


ignored, Kunitz (New School) was praised 
enough by established poets to get a col- 
lection and then win the Pulitzer Prize. 
This book, one-third of which has not ap- 
peared in Kunitz’s two previous volumes, 
shows that this poet can write balanced 
and climactic verse in almost any vein from 
romantic to satiric. His diction is usually 
simple, carrying the reader along, but some- 
times the simplicity is deceptive and the 
reader is doubly rewarded, as in the poem 
“Change.” Unfortunately for easy aca- 
demic judgment, Kunitz has arranged the 
poems thematically, violating the rational 
principle (attributed to Lamb) that the 
only order for verses is the one they were 
written in. On the other hand, as the poet 
says, the grouping of poems has “relevance 
to the themes, the arguments, that have 
occupied me since I began to write.” 


THE WILDERNESS AND OTHER 
POEMS, Louis O. Coxe (Minnesota, 1958, 
68 pp., $2.50). With an unusual title-poem 
—a 25-page narrative about two French 
Jesuits working with the Indians vs. the 
British in Maine—Coxe (Bowdoin) bal- 
ances his third book of poems, most of 
them characterized by strong feeling held 
in quatrains, and by images close to nature, 
weather, seasons (especially meaningful in 
a poem like “Hero’s Winter”). The best 
unit in this collection might be “For My 
Son’s Birthday.” 


THE SONG OF SONGS, Hugh J. Schon- 
field (New American Library, 1959, 128 
pp., 50¢). After considering the varying 
interpretations of the mysterious work of 
the Old Testament canon—as allegory, 
drama, wedding show, love songs, and fer- 
tility rite—the author presents it as a so- 
phisticated, unified poem of twelve cantos 
about “enduring human love before and 
after marriage.” He then offers a new 
translation from the Hebrew, with persua- 
.sive explanations. A Mentor original. 


ROBERT FROST, Lawrance Thompson 
(Minnesota, 1959, 43 pp., paper, $1). Al- 
though Thompson (Princeton) had already 
written one of the few books on Frost, he 
has taken on a harder job than the other 
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Minnesota pamphleteers in trying to sum 
up a writer who has always resisted being 
summed up. The critic does the necessary 
job by showing that while Frost “cannot 
resist figurative utterances concerning his 
wavering and yet centered spiritual preoc- 
cupations, . . . he often prefers to reveal- 
conceal some of his most intimate and per- 
sonal beliefs through poetic indirections 
which grow more meaningful because they 
do contain and maintain elements of self- 
contradiction.” But Thompson is able to 
conclude that “The core of his poetic 
theory, as of his poetic practice, is to be 
found in his uses of the sensuous responses 
of loving and cherishing” for purposes 
“even of prayer.” 


THE LETTERS OF EMILY DICKIN- 
SON, ed. Thomas H. Johnson and Theo- 
dora Ward (Harvard, 1958, 3 vols., 999 
pp-, $25). This magnificent edition com- 
pletes the eight-year labors of Johnson 
(Lawrenceville) in the Dickinson vineyard 
that have given us the authoritative edition 
of the poetry and the helpful new biogra- 
phy (1955). The 1049 letters transcribed 
from Emily’s special handwriting are ac- 
companied by MS. and publication data, 
identification of persons and allusions, a 
collection of prose fragments, and a diction- 
ary of persons most significant in Emily’s 
life and correspondence. Each period of the 
poet’s life is described in preliminary para- 
graphs. Altogether a satisfactory final link 
between the modern reader-scholar and 
the second-best of our pre-modern poets. 


THE PENGUIN BOOK OF CANA- 
DIAN VERSE, ed. Ralph Gustafson (Pen- 
guin, 1958, 255 pp., 85¢). Once again, Pen- 
guin has proven its worth both as antholo- 
gist and pioneer. In this collection of Cana- 
dian poetry, such old reliables as Archibald 
Lampman, Bliss Carman, William Henry 
Drummond (unfortunately only two 
poems), and Archdeacon Scott are all 
present, but the emphasis is on contem 

raries. An admirable introduction by Ralph 
Gustafson provides a succinct account. of 
the three main periods of the development 
of poetry in Canada, and there are brief 
biographical notes. Mr. Gustafson is par- 
ticularly interested, however, in form and 
the influences upon it; he manages to give 


an account of these while still suggesting 
the particular freshness that is the distin- 
guishing characteristic of most of the poems 
he has chosen. These words from Patrick 
Anderson’s Cold Colloquy strike a thematic 
note: “—Suffer no more the vowels of 
Canada / to speak of miraculous things 
with a cleft palate— / let the Canadian, / 
with glaciers in his hair, straddle the con- 
tinent / in full possession of his earth and 
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THE SELF-MADE MAN AND OTHER 
POEMS, Reed Whittemore (Macmillan, 
1959, 79 pp., $1.25). Macmillan has a new, 
inexpensive series of current poets, of which 
this volume by Whittemore (Carleton Col- 
lege) is one of the first. This writer, for- 
merly editor of the wonderful Furioso and 
now of the Carleton Review, usually writes 
wonderful satiric-poignant verse that makes 
a strong healthy appeal to the academic in 
such a poem as “Lines on Being Refused a 
Guggenheim Fellowship,” but he also 
makes enlightening forays into a whole 
culture in a work like the title poem. 


AN INTRODUCTION TO POETRY, 
Jacob Korg (Rinehart, 1959, 72 pp., paper, 
$1). One of the Rinehart English Pam- 
phlets, this is both an excellent introduc- 
tion and review of the nature and conven- 
tions of poetry by a teacher at the 
University of Washington, a stimulating 
yet unsentimental reduction of complexity 
to clarity, and an assurance of the impor- 
tance of poetic knowledge. 


COME AS YOU ARE, Walker Gibson 
(Hastings, 1958, 56 pp., $2.75). First-rate 
light verse by the Director of Composition 
at N.Y.U., with wonderful Steinbergian 
decoration by Eliot Offner. Several aca- 
demic poems, including one from College 
English. 


SEVENTEEN AMERICAN POETS, 
Special Number of THE DILIMAN RE- 
VIEW, IV, 1-2, ed. R. W. Stallman (Uni- 
versity of the Philippines, 1959, 142 pp., 
paper, 2 pesos). This issue, headed by a 
17-page knowledgeable essay by Professor 
a ae (U. Conn.), is a helpful an- 
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thology of younger American poets—mostly 
college English teachers — like Hoffman, 
Coxe, Bogardus, Simpson, Gibson, Whitte- 
more, Wright, and Stallman, together with 
biographical notes and pictures not always 
available elsewhere. For one reader, it is 
Hoffman (Swarthmore) who comes out 
best here. 


A STRANGER’S PRIVILEGE, by Robert 
Pack (Macmillan, 1959, 61 pp., $3.50). All 
the good things that the publisher has 
selected (from Barzun, Eberhart, Ciardi, 
The American Scholar, etc.) from the com- 
ments on Mr. Pack’s first book of poems 
are further borne out by the poems that 
comprise A Stranger’s Privilege. Like most 
of his contemporaries, Pack works out his 
lyrics and meditations in a variety of forms, 
but in his structural borrowing he turns to 
his own purposes, attuning the sometimes 
simple, sometimes highly wrought, idiom 
that delights him, to a whole series of “oc- 
casions.” He is a good poet. 

SaMueL Frencu Morse 
Mount Hotryokxe 


SELECTED POEMS OF EMILY DICK- 
INSON, ed. James Reeves (Macmillan, 
1959, 113 pp., $2). A most satisfactory 
answer to one demand made by Henry 
Wells in these pages when Johnson’s three- 
volume authoritative edition of Dickinson 


poems was published. Reeves’s selection is 
of 181 poems. His forty-page biographical 
and critical introduction is an eminently 
sensitive and judicious survey of Emily. 
Only the half-dozen pages of notes seem 
less than one needs. 


39 POEMS, John Ciardi (Rutgers, 1959, 
86 pp., $3). Our modern Renaissance man 
—“Soldier, scholar, horseman, he”—turns 
out a sixth book of poems with as much life 
and skill as ever. Some future age may pore 
over the literary associationism of the ver- 
ses to Pound, Stevens, Thomas, Lorca, 
Eberhart, W. T. Scott, De Voto, and 
Fletcher Pratt, but right now most readers 
may respond to the war poems, the poems 
out of Italy, and the kind of new look com- 
posed by such a line as only Ciardi could 
write—“At the next vacancy for God, if I 
am elected... .” 
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POEMS, Wallace Stevens, ed. Samuel 
French Morse (Vintage, 1959, 173 pp. 
paper, $1.25). A beautiful selection of beau- 
tiful ms, by a poet and editor most 
qualified to make it. Professor Morse 
(Mount Holyoke) prints his own inde- 
pendent choice, which fortunately includes 
the well-anthologized items, plus the com- 
plete “Comedian” and “Blue Guitar.” The 
15-page introduction gives a wholeness to 
Stevens’s career in poetry, and the note on 
dates of composition and publication pro- 
vides that aid necessary to studying this 
continuity. 


COLLECTED LYRICS; COLLECTED 
SONNETS, Edna St. Vincent Millay 
(Washington Square, 1959, 279, 166 pp., 
paper, 50¢ each). Despite the high praise 
of Edmund Wilson and Karl Shapiro, Miss 
Millay seems to some to belong to a cen- 
tury other than the twentieth. Yet it may 
be the Common Reader of volumes like 
these who will rescue her from such judg- 
ments and win now her best work for re- 
valuation. 


THE WAY DOWN AND OUT: THE 
OCCULT IN SYMBOLIST LITERA- 
TURE, John Senior (Cornell, 1959, 217 pp., 
$3.75). In an extremely interesting book, 
John Senior of Cornell provides the basis 
for intelligent study of symbolist literature. 
He argues that the symbolist movement is 
metaphysically based upon “occultism,” 
which he describes as a body of notions 
held in all ages and places. Occultism trans- 
cends single-minded religions; its assump- 
tions form the roots of alchemy, astrology, 
the practice of yoga, and the creation of 
yantras. In chapters on Blake, various 
French symbolists, Yeats, and Eliot, Mr. 
Senior shows that these writers attempted 
to create “supports for contemplation,” 
yantras by means of which the world might 


be transcended. Hazarp ApAMs 


Micuican State UNIveRSITY 


50 POEMS, E. E. Cummings (Grosset & 
Dunlap, [1959], 108 pp., paper, 95¢). Re- 
print of the 1940 volume that contains such 
classics as “my father moved through 
dooms of love” and “anyone lived in a 
pretty how town.” Universal Library series. 
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DISCOVERY AND OTHER POEMS, by 
Samuel Hazo (Sheed & Ward, 1959, 79 pp., 
paper, 95¢) is an ee book of 
short poems. The book contains no shock; 
it is well bred, rather earnest in its serious- 
ness and yet sometimes touched with hu- 
mor. To characterize the poems as academic 
would be to misrepresent their best qual- 
ities; but their most obvious qualities are 
literary and domestic, and the satisfactions 
they give are those that one identifies with 
the simpler ironies of our time. Hazo is a 
poet still in search of a subject. Meanwhile, 
he writes carefully, testing his observation 
and his range. (He is assistant professor of 
English at Duquesne.) 


SAMUEL Frencu Morse 
Mount Horyoxe CoLiece 


LIFE STUDIES, Robert Lowell (Farrar, 
Straus, 1959, 90 pp., $3.50). Lowell’s two 
dozen poems and one long prose piece— 
mostly autobiographical—constitute some of 
the liveliest writing to come from an Amer- 
ican poet in a long time. The prose style 
has the edge and poignancy of Dylan 
Thomas’s, as in: “the girl I dreamed about 
continually had wheel-spoke black and gold 
eyelashes, double-length page-boy blond 
hair, a little apron, a bold, blunt face, a 
saucy, shivery way of talking, and... a 
paper body—she was the girl in John Ten- 
niel’s illustrations to Alice in Wonderland. 
... When my father took me to the movies 
. . we too saw Pola Negri, sloppv-haired, 
slack, yawning, ravaged, unwashed . . . an 
Anti-Alice.” But the style of the poetry is 
eminently Lowell’s own: “The Charles / 
River was turning silver. In the ebb- / light 
of morning, we stuck / the duck / -’S web- 
/ foot, like a candle, in a quart of gin we’d 
killed.” As Elizabeth Bishop says on the 
jacket, “Whenever I read a poem by Robert 
Lowell I have a chilling sensation of here- 
and-now, of exact contemporaneity. . . .” 


APPLES FROM SHINAR, Hyam Plutzik 
(Wesleyan, 1959, 59 pp., $3; paper, $1.65). 
One of the first four volumes in a new 
poetry series, this is by Plutzik of Rochest- 
er. The offering features poems about ex- 
periencing nature, about T. S. Eliot’s 
possible anti-Semitism (a most clever and 
allusive poem), and about beauty (“The 
Importance of Poetry”). The best piece in 


the book is a long blank-verse narrative 
about Hamlet, part of a longer work called 
Horatio, in which the aged friend hears a 
garbled version of the Prince’s tragedy, now 
mixed with the Oedipus myth, in which 
Hamlet is Claudius’s illegitimate son and 
Gertrude’s unaware lover. 


HEART’S NEEDLE, W. D. Snodgrass 
(Knopf, 1959, 62 pp., $3.75). One of the 
most stirring and the most individual of the 
newer poets, William Snodgrass now pub- 
lishes his first collection. The book has the 
air of being only those poems which the 
poet considers first-rate, so that when there 
is a poem from military service or from a 
college, it is not followed by several pages 
of the same. Only when we get to “Heart's 
Needle” do we have ten poems in sequence, 
and from Snodgrass’s account in the Spring 
1959 Partisan Review, we know how care- 
fully and sincerely these highly personal 
pieces were put together. Although the 
magnificent line “Snodgrass is walking 
through the universe” may be this poet’s 
most-quoted tag in history, it may be the 
“Heart’s Needle” unit that will take its 
place with Roethke’s “The Lost Son” as 
a most poignant and uniquely wrought se- 
quence of this poetic period. 


THE BACKGROUND OF MODERN 
POETRY, J. Isaacs (Dutton, 1952, 1958, 
116 pp., paper, $.95). Six BBC lectures that 
provide, in the second, third, and fourth, a 
fine primer of the French background, of 
the Imagist School, and of Eliot’s early 
work. An Everyman Paperback. 


OF THE FESTIVITY, William Dickey 
(Yale, 1959, 47 pp., $3.50). The twenty- 
seven poems in this volume of the Yale 
Series of Younger Poets—incidentally the 
last to be chosen by W. H. Auden—are 
consistently skillful in manner, literary in 
substance, and self-consciously detached in 
point of view. Now and again, something 
like genuine excitement ruffles their sur- 
face; some of these “nightmare worlds de- 
scribed in the simplest possible diction,” 
as Auden describes Dickey’s “specialty,” 
have an authentically romantic character, 
and at such moments, the poet achieves a 
convincing “personal vision.” Auden is ap- 
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preciative of Dickey’s ability to make a 
line “which, as it were, no longer needs its 
author’s help to exist,” and also his ca- 
pacity for interesting and fresh observa- 
tion. Dickey manages most of the fashion- 
ably difficult poetic structures well enough 
to be useful in a lecture on prosody, but 
his wit is usually a little academic: “Here 
every bottle cries O drink me quickly, / 
The leaves are shaped like arrow points, 
the eye / Befurred with drugs looks around 
only thickly, / The Rabbit mutters it is 
time to die.” Despite his obvious skill, Mr. 
Dickey indulges himself in texture at the 


expense of theme. 
P SAMUEL FRENCH Morse 


Mount Hotyoke CoLiece 


A CONCORDANCE TO THE POEMS 
OF MATTHEW ARNOLD, ed. Stephen 
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Maxfield Parrish (Cornell, 1959, 965 pp., 
$10). There is something rather funny 
about a concordance—until you need to 
use one, when every word becomes cur- 
rency. Professor Parrish (Cornell) takes 
account of both aspects, by promising that 
the Cornell concordances will not be alpha- 
betical (Arnold, Binyon, Clough, Davenant, 
he deprecates!), and by giving a detailed 
and fascinating account of the exact 
strengths and weaknesses of his listing, 
which he says was done in 198 hours on 
an IBM 704, whereas Lane Cooper’s 
Wordsworth concordance in 1911 took 67 
people seven months. With a new era of 
poetic study thus ushered in, we may be 
grateful to the editor and the press, and 
look forward to the results of using such 
concordances. 


Poetry of Social Protest as Black Marks on White Paper 


Don GEIGER 


An associate professor of Speech at California, Dr. Geiger is the author of many 
published poems, some collected in Unexpected Truce (1956). 


“Damned be the Family and Society, 

“cursed be the Home and cursed be the City, 
“damnation upon the Motherland”; 

even more charming in the original French, 


still, Alfred de Musset’s phrases 

wing like nightingales, immortal birds, 
through generations to our latest poet, 
sensitive fingers cupping splashed ear. 


What an inspiration! What? An inspiration? 
So one has the brass, the brass and the style, 
to paint one’s head green, green as a go sign— 
to be as original as original as Baudelaire. 


What is it now to push one’s poem like a drug? 
Take it, take it: dreams, the colors of fire! 

Who’s shocked? Damned overstimulated age! 

Soon only the Angels wil] dream in black and white. 
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WANTED 


Back Issues of 


COLLEGE 
ENGLISH 


Many libraries have requested particular 
numbers of College English to complete 
their volumes for binding. A list of the 
needed issues will be sent to you upon 
request. Help NCTE help your library. 


R E W A R D 704 South Sixth Street 


$0.40 Per Champaign, Illinois 
(plus postage 


NEW PAMPHLETS 


«ERNEST HEMINGWAY — Philip Young 


Ho @ WILLIAM FAULKNER — William Van O'Connor 


I] <>» ROBERT FROST — Lawrance Thompson 


This series provides a concise, critical summary of these noted twentieth 
century authors. Ideally, it is hoped that this biographical and bibliographical 
material will lead your students to the writer's works for critical study and 
judgment. Published by the University of Minnesota Press. $.65 each. 


(Please include your remittance with orders less than $5.00) 
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ENGLISH TEXTS 


Writing College Themes 


by ROBERT B. DOREMUS, University of Wisconsin. Direct and practical in its 
approach, this text contains thirty theme assignments, each accompanied by specific 
suggestions for writing and by a discussion of the principles of rhetoric involved. 
The lessons cover: Narration, Autobiography, Description, Exposition, Argument, and 
the Research Paper. 


January 1960 168 pp. paperbound, $1.50 


An Anthology of Old English Poetry 


translated by CHARLES W. KENNEDY, Princeton University. For this new collec- 

tion Professor Kennedy—a distinguished scholar in this field—has chosen from his 

translations the finest posty of the period. This brief anthology is intended for the 

7 orca survey of English Literature, and for courses in Old English and Medieval 
iterature. 


January 1960 192 pp. paperbound, $1.50 


English Romantic Poets: Modern Essays in Criticism 


edited by MEYER H. ABRAMS, Cornell University. This book brings together signifi- 
cant modern essays on the major poets of the Romantic Period: B 4% Wordsworth, 


Coleridge, Byron, Shelley, and Keats. Among the essays are selections by T. S. Eliot, 


Douglas Bush, C. S. Lewis, Lionel Trilling, Carlos Baker, and others. 
April 1960 416 pp. A Galaxy Book, paperbound, $2.65 


Developing Efficient Reading 
by LEONARD S. BRAAM and WILLIAM D. SHELDON, Syracuse University. A 


complete program for testing and developing flexibility in reading is featured in this 
unique text-work 


1959 120 pp. paperbound, $2.25 


OXFORD UNIVERSITY PRESS 
417 Fifth Ave., New York 16 
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CHARLES SCRIBNER’S SONS 


Spring in English 


SCRIBNER HANDBOOK OF ENGLISH 


Third Edition 


ALBERT H. MARCKWARDT, University of Michigan 
FREDERIC G. CASSIDY, University of Wisconsin 


Completely reset, redesigned and brought up-to-date. Cloth. 


HOUSE OF FICTION 


Second Edition 


CAROLINE GORDON and ALLEN TATE 


Twenty-three stories, seven of which are new in this edition. Seventeen commen- 
taries. Paper. $2.75 


POETRY: ITS POWER AND WISDOM 


An Introductory Study 


FRANCIS X. CONNOLLY, Fordham University 


A study of some 176 poems in the text, with a section of poems for independent 
study. Paper. $3.00 


RENDEZVOUS 


A Prose Reader 


REV. J. J. McSHEA, O.S.A., Villanova University 
JOSEPH M. RATIGAN, Villanova University 


Seventy-six selections in the areas of exposition, description, argumentation, 
narration. Cloth. $3.50 


For additional listings and other in- 


formation send for the latest College 


Department catalogue. 
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THE SCRIBNER LIBRARY 


Handsomely-bound P. aperbacked 
Editions of P. opular 


FICTION 


THE GREAT GATSBY, F. Scott Fitzgerald 


TENDER IS THE NIGHT, F. Scott Fitzgerald 
The original text, completely redesigned. 


THE MAN OF PROPERTY, John Galsworthy 
FOR WHOM THE BELL TOLLS, Ernest Hemingway 
THE SUN ALSO RISES, Ernest Hemingway 


THE AENEID OF VIRGIL, Rolfe Humphries 
A Verse Translation. 


CRY, THE BELOVED COUNTRY, Alan Paton 
ETHAN FROME, Edith Wharton 
LOOK HOMEWARD, ANGEL, Thomas Wolfe 


CRITICISM AND BELLES-LETTRES 


THE ART OF THE NOVEL, Henry James 


A SHORT VIEW OF ELIZABETHAN DRAMA, 
T. M. Parrott and R. H. Ball 


AXEL’S CASTLE, Edmund Wilson 
The Imaginative Literature of 1870 to 1930. 


(THE 


Seri bner 


Library 


COLLEGE DEPARTMENT 
597 FIFTH AVENUE NEW YORK 17 


A STUDENT'S KEY TO 
NEW HORIZONS 
IN UNDERSTANDING 


Webster’s New Collegiate 
Dictionary 


While missiles soar 
from the launching 
pads of Cape Cana- 
veral to explore the 
mysteries of space, 
Merriam _ researchers 
are tracking their 
course through the 
printed page and 
spoken utterances to 
detect new words and 
meanings. 


As living records of our changing language, 
Merriam-Webster dictionaries are uniquely 
suited to help students in their study of our 
complex civilization. 


G. & C. MERRIAM COMPANY 


SPRINGFIELD 2, MASS. 


ABSTRACTS OF 
ENGLISH STUDIES 


Lewis Sawin, Editor 


Published twelve times a year. Each 
month more than 120 contributors 
abstract pertinent articles from the 
leading magazines of literary scholar- 
ship. Subscription rate is $4.00 per 
year, but for a limited period of time 
the complete AES reference library, 
36 issues running from January, 1958, 
through December, 1960, will be avail- 
able for only $10.50. Send your orders 
now! 


NATIONAL COUNCIL OF 
TEACHERS OF ENGLISH 


SIXTH STREET 


NOW IN THOUSANDS 
OF CLASSROOMS! 
AT A COST AS LOW AS 
37¢ PER PUPIL® 


Tops the List of America's Read- 
ing Learning Aids Because of its 
Proven Performance 


AVR 
RATEOMETER 


Teachers say: VERSATILE 
est od type AVR Reteometer fits into any 

are com reading improvement program. 

quiet”... “Plexi- 2. ACCURATE 

ble and adaptable” Lifetime electric motor provides 

.. "Rate increase clock accuracy, bes 

—70 to 300%.” service. 

3. STUDENT CENTERED 
Requires mi 
Students master its use in 
minutes. 

4. EASY ON THE BUDGET® 
Actual classroom experience over 
6 S-year period shows that costs 
run a8 low as 37c per pupil. 

Setisfection Guaranteed or Your Money Refunded 

Send your orders to 


AUDIO VISUAL RESEARCH 
523 S. Plymouth Ct. Dept. Z03 Chicago 5, Illinois 
FACTORY: 80OX 71, WASECA, MINNESOTA 


AvR 
RATEOMETER 
With manual and 
ca 


BREAD LOAF SCHOOL 


OF ENGLISH 
June 29—August 13 
Director: Reginald L. Cook 


Distinguished Faculty: 

Brown University 
Vanderbilt University 
Columbia University 
Smith College 
Columbia University 
Princeton University 
Connecticut College 


George Anderson 
Donald Davidson 
Robert G. Davis 
Joel Dorius 
Moses Hadas 
Howard Horsford 
William Meredith 
Wylie Sypher Simmons College 
Erie Volkert Middlebury College 

Lecturers: Robert Frost; Maxwell Geismar; 

John Crowe Ransom; Ernest J Simmons 

EXCITING NEW COURSES: Modern Literary 
Criticism, Hardy and Conrad, Literature of Conti- 
nental Humanism, Modern Poetry, Play Directing, 
Classical Drama, Romantic Poets and Society, 
Ideas as Literature in Nineteenth and Twentieth 
Centuries in America, Writing of Short Stories, 
Literary Composition, Chaucer, Shakespeare 
Graduate Program leading to the Master's 
degree 


MIDDLEBURY COLLEGE 


Middlebury 4, Vermont 
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New Texts From Little, Brown 


THE READER 


A Study of Form and Content 

William O. §S. Sutherland, Jr. and Robert L. Montgomery, Jr. 

University of Texas 
A reader for Freshmen, containing 60 essays, a short story, 
and a poem, designed for use in composition and communica- 
tion courses in departments of English and departments of 
Communication. The plan is rhetorical, offering a progressive 
introduction to the technique of good writing. Part I focuses 
on words, Part II on statements and paragraphs, and Part III 
on the whole composition. Each topical section contains a brief 
introduction. Each selection is followed by commentary, ques- 
tions and topics for discussion and writing. Two appendices 
and an index of rhetorical matters illustrated in the text. 
March $5.00 


THE STUDY OF LITERATURE 


A Handbook of Critical Essays and Terms 

Sylvan Barnet—Tufts University 

Morton Berman—Boston University 

William Burto—Lowell State Teachers College 
A brief, two-part text designed for study and reference in Eng- 
lish Literature, Comparative Literature and Humanities courses. 
It contains an anthology of seventeen essays about literature 
from Aristotle to Eliot and O’Faolain plus an extensive diction- 
ary of literary terms. Together the material constitutes an 
unusually helpful introduction to the nature and problems of 
literature and a continuing reference book as well. Section I, 
the anthology, serves to suggest questions and hypotheses about 
literature in general, then about the genres and then about some 
special but important problems. Section II, the dictionary, is 
a guide to the special vocabulary of literature, defining words 
such as action, plot, myth, Renaissance, didactic, ode, etc. These 
definitions range from a sentence to 1000 words, and there is 
extensive cross-referencing from entry to entry, and from entry 
back to essay. 
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In Paper $2.50 


Examination Copies Sent on Request 
College Department, Little, Brown & Co. 
34 Beacon Street, Boston 6, Mass. 


SINCE 1837 
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NEW ENGLISH 
TEXTS FOR 1960 


American College Handbook 


William E. Buckler, New York University 
William C. McAvoy, Saint Louis University 


This is a concise but complete English handbook, with maximum ease 
of reference for marking themes. The grammar is traditional, the 
usage realistic. Definitions are sharp and clear, with penetrating 
analyses. Illustrations are generally from living writing, not manu- 
factured. A convenient Theme Evaluation Chart is included. 


The Range of Literature 


¢An Introduction to Prose and Verse 
Edited by Elisabeth Schneider, Temple University 


Albert L. Walker, Jowa State University 
Herbert E. Childs, Oregon State University 


This anthology contains 21 stories, 1 short novel, 5 plays, 187 poems, 
18 pieces of non-fictional prose, 8 biographical pieces, and 5 selections 
on the nature and functions of literature. The primary purpose is to 
illustrate coherently the resources of all major forms of literature. 
Introductions, notes, and comments enrich the selections without 
intruding. 


College Division 
AMERICAN BOOK COMPANY 
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The University Reader 


William R. Seat, Jr., Paul S. Burtness, and 
Warren U. Ober, Northern Illinois University 


This volume of twenty structurally complete essays is designed for 
instructors who wish to analyze in detail a relatively small number of 
challenging selections. A wide range of subject matter and technique 
emphasizes the versatility of the essay form. The authors have in- 
cluded an index of rhetorical elements. The paragraphs in each selec- 
tion are numbered. 


A Workbook for Writers 


H. J. Sachs, Louisiana Polytechnic Institute 
Harry M. Brown, Louisiana Polytechnic Institute 
P. Joseph Canavan, Mount San Antonio College 


This workbook carefully differentiates between major and minor 
grammatical problems. Basic patterns of correct structure are fol- 
lowed by numerous examples and exercises. For guided independent 
progress, answers are included for 33 of the 91 exercises. Each exer- 
cise to be graded consists of a number of problems easily divisible into 
100, so that scoring by the percentage system is easy. An Instructor’s 
Manual contains keys for graded exercises and achievement tests. 


The American Technical Writer 


e A Handbook of Objective Writing 


C. V. Wicker, University of New Mexico 
W. P. Albrecht, University of Kansas 


Both a thorough treatment of the basic principles of technical writing 
and an application of these principles to the specific forms of objective 
writing are included in this workbook. The forms and principles are 
illustrated by examples from the work of students and professional 
writers. In the handbook section, problems of style and mechanics 
are examined in detail. 


55 FIFTH AVENUE, NEW YORK 3, NEW YORK 
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Handbook 
for Writers 
By SUMNER IVES 


North Texas State College 


This handbook answers the need of those who 
feel that the traditional approach to grammar does 
not keep pace with the rich variation of usage in 
our constantly changing language but consider the 
modern study of linguistics too technical for the 
nonspecialist. Familiar terms are employed as far 
as possible, though a more finite classification of 
current English is used than in the traditional ap- 
proach. The student will learn to recognize the 
relevance of formal and informal usage, and will be 
introduced to symbolism in communication, and to 
the common principles of rhetoric, clear thinking 
and logic. The pedagogical materials are presented 
as problems requiring solution rather than as rules 
to be memorized. 416 pages. April. $4.50. 


ALFRED A. KNOPF, Publisher 


College Department 501 Madison Avenue New York 22 
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FROM (>]®) DOUBLEDAY ANCHOR BOOKS 


A COMPANION TO 
SHAKESPEARE STUDIES 

Edited by H. Granville-Barker and G. B. 
Harrison. This comprehensive guide to Shake- 
speare, his times and his works, includes con- 
tributions by several distinguished writers 
S. Eliot. Illus $1.25 


including T. 


PROTESTANT, CATHOLIC, JEW 

Will Herberg. A new, completely revised edi- 
tion of a book that has been called “the most 
fascinating essay on the religious sociology 
of America that has appeared.”—N. Y. tes 


ENEMIES OF PROMISE 

AND OTHER ESSAYS 

Cyril Connolly. Mr. Connolly’s “autobiog- 
raphy of ideas” contains critical essays, some 
never before collected in book form, and a 
witty. pungent oa of the development of 


glish intellectual. $1.45 


AN ANTHOLOGY OF 

GERMAN POETRY 

From Hdlderlin to Rilke in English Transla- 
tion, edited by Angel Flores. Over 250 Ger- 
man Bag with originals and translations; 


includes biographical notes and bibliography. 
Anchor Original $1. 5 


THREE SHORT NOVELS 

OF DOSTOEVSKY 

Translated by Constance Garnett; revised 
and edited by Avrahm Yarmolinsky. Three 
shorter masterpieces of Dostoevsky, central 
to an understanding of his work: The Double, 
Notes from the Underground, and The Eter- 
nal Husband. Anchor Original $1.45 


POLITICS IN AMERICA 


D. W. Brogan. By the brilliant British teacher 
and commentator, “the liveliest, 
provocative, and the most curiously informed 
study of the current political situation which 
we have.” —HENRY STEELE COMMAGER $1.45 


THE DISCOVERY OF INDIA 


Jawaharlal Nehru; edited with a foreword and 
comments by Robert I. Crane. Nehru's histo 
of India, from antiquity to the present. | si 

Y. Times si 45 


the most. 


Atall booksellers * Send for complete list to 


PROJECT SHERWOOD: 


The U.S. Program in Controlled Fusion 


Amasa §S. Bishop. The first unclassified book- 
length study of how U.S. scientists are “tam- 
ing’ power, by a former Chief 
of the A. C. Controlled Thermonuclear 


Branch. With color illustrations. 


THE RESCUE 

Joseph Conrad. A dramatic adventure novel 
of Southeast Asia by one of the great stylists 
of English fiction. $1.25 


THE SELECTED LETTERS 
OF HENRY JAMES 


Edited by Leon Edel. A new, more human 
James emerges from this brilliant selection 
of letters to such contemporaries as Conrad, 
Wells, Galsworthy, Howells, Edith Wharton 
and Henry Adams. $1.25 


THE ALICE B. TOKLAS 
COOK BOOK 


Alice B. Toklas. Gertrude Stein’s companion 
of almost forty years writes “a book of char- 
acter, fine food, and tasty human observa- 
tion.”—The New Yorker. Illustrated $1.25 


THE GRAND MADEMOISELLE 


Francis Steegmuller. A lively but scholarly 
portrait of Anne Marie Louise d’Orleans 
(1627-1693), wealthy princess at Louis XIV's 
court, whose intriguing memoirs provide the 
basis for this biography. 95¢ 


ORIGINS OF THE 

MEDIEVAL WORLD 

William Carroll Bark. A fresh critical study 
of the early Middle Ages, highlighting the 
changes in attitude which set the medieval 
world off from the ancient. 95¢ 


THE MODERN THEATRE, 
VOLUME VI 


Edited by Eric Bentley. Containing Loren- 
zaccio by de Musset; Spring’s Awakening by 
Wedekind; The Underpants by Sternheim; 
A Social Success by Beorbohan: and The 
Measures Taken by Brecht. Anchor oun 
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DOUBLEDAY ANCHOR BOOKS 


575 Madison Avenue * New York 22, N. Y. 
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An anthology for the course in Modern British and American Literature, 
or Modern Poetry. A College Book of Modern Verse presents thirty-two 
poets of real stature—sixteen British and sixteen American—in chrono- 
logical order. “Jt is the kind of text I prefer, giving comparatively 
generous selections to comparatively few poets, and those weli chosen.” 
—Dr. W. D. Paden, Department of English Language and Literature, 
The University of Kansas. 


A COLLEGE BOOK OF MODERN VERSE 


About 704 d-c pp. 
Prob, $7.50 


For courses in Literature as a Fine Art, Correlated Arts, or Introduction 
to the Humanities. The book gives literary selections representative of 
the main artistic trends from the Renaissance to the mid-twentieth cen- 
tury. “This beautiful book ... comprises one of the few texts in the syna- 
esthetic field, making its very existence interesting and considerable. . . 
it is a knowledgeable anthology, with commentary, of creativity in the 
arts since the Renaissance.”—College English, October 1959. 


AS A FINE ART 


For the introductory course in Literature. Embraces the four major cate- 
gories of literature. Eight short stories; three full length novels and 
seven analyses of other novels; three complete tragedies and three com- 
plete comedies; eighty-seven poems from Chaucer to Auden. Eight 
major critical essays and twenty specific, functional essays. Editors’ 
headnotes and study questions throughout to aid the reader’s mature 
understanding and enjoyment. Ready in May. 


THE LAUREATE FRATERNITY: 


An Introduction to Literature 


Examination copie ailable upon request 
to teachers of the ~1 iate courses 


ROW, PETERSON AND COMPANY 
Publishers of Good Books in Evanston, Illinois, and Elmsford, New York 
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Thomas M. H. Blair, 
Kent State University, Editor 
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chigan 
and A. Dwight Culler, Yale Univers 


John T. Flanagan, 
and Arthur Palmer Hudson, 


Walter B. Rideout, Northwestern University, Editors 


BOOK OF MODERN VERSE 


Donald J. McGinn, Rutgers University, and 
George Howerton, Northwestern University, Editors 


Ready in May. 


Adrian H. Jaffe and Herbert Weisinger, 
Michigan State University, Editors 


FRATERNITY: 
An Introduction to Literature 


James K. Robinson, University oF an 
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The seventy-two selections in this anthology are grouped into twelve 
themes, including both classic figures and modern writers. “Some of the 
material is familiar to an English teacher and some of it is not, but the 
juxtapositions are so effectively designed that I’ve found myself reading 
both familiar passages and unfamiliar ones, swept along by the con- 
tinuity within and between sections.”—Merton M. Sealts, Jr., Lawrence 
College. 


STUDENT AND SOCIETY 


A refreshingly different kind of anthology of American literature, 
Folklore elicits keen student interest. “The editors have ranged through 
American literary history and from forty-nine authors have chosen 
eighty-six illustrations of the use of folklore in literature. The bio- 
graphical notes and the rich bibliography will lead anyone into a won- 
drous land of legend and tall tale.”-—Walker D. Wyman, Wisconsin 
State College, in Minnesota History, September, 1958. 


FOLKLORE IN AMERICAN LITERATURE 


For writing courses: composition, short story writing, freshman English, About 704 pp. 
etc. The fifty modern writers range from Pearl Buck to William Prob, $5.00 
Faulkner, F. Scott Fitzgerald to Ernest Hemingway, and James Joyce 

to James Thurber. In the back of the book are biographies of the 

authors, alphabetically arranged. A separate Teachers’ Manual (free 

to adopters) contains brief story analyses, a critical bibliography, and 

suggested theme and examination questions. Ready in March. 


FIFTY MODERN STORIES 


Examination copies available upon request 
to teachers of the appropriate courses 


ROW, PETERSON AND COMPANY 


Publishers of Good Books in Evanston, Illinois, and Elmsford, New York 
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EUROPEAN TOURS 


Write for detailed brochure 


704 SOUTH SIXTH STREET — CHAMPAIGN, ILLINOIS 


manege 


WHAT DOES IT MEAN? HOW IS IT PRONOUNCED? WHAT IS ITS ORIGIN? 


Seize the moment of excited curiosity 
-and consult the dictionary 


WEBSTER'S MORE THAN 142,000 VOCABULARY 
ENTRIES « 1,760 PAGES 
4 
NEW | WORLD 9, MORE THAN 3,100 TERMS 
DICTIONARY 
IN CLOTH, PLAIN EDGES, $5.75 
of the American Language THUMB-INDEXED, $6.75 
COLLEGE EDITION IN STUDENT 


“The experts’ dictionary” : BINDING, $3.95 


THE WORLD PUBLISHING COMPANY, Cleveland and New York 
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Freshman English pR QGRAM 


Rhetoric, Handbook, Anthology 
By Cary B. Graham, Butler University, General Editor® 


Based upon tested materials, the new Freshman English 
PROGRAM (available Spring 1960) contains all the ma- 
terial essential for the complete first-year course. 


In one compact volume it provides practical instruction in 
writing, an especially full collection of factual prose and 
imaginative literature, analytical introductions, and a hand- 
book of grammar and usage. Numerous exercises follow 
each selection and chapter. 


Contents Introduction 
Part One: Writing a paper 
Part Two: Factual Prose 
Part Three: Imaginative Literature 
Part Four: Handbook 


Glossary and index of critical terms 
Index of handbook and rhetoric 


There will be a workbook to accompany Freshman 
English PROGRAM. There will also be a Teacher’s 
Manual which will have a key to both workbook 
and handbook courses. 


*The general editor wae ¢ Better Reading I: Factual Prose 
given a free hand in by Walter Blair and John C. Gerber 


selecting and adapting e Better Reading II: Literature 
material from five by Walter Blair and John C. Gerber 


established textbooks The Writer's Resource Book 
for freshman English : > John C. Gerber 


© Writer’s Guide and Index to English 
by Porter G. Perrin 


® The Perrin-Smith Handbook of 
Current English 
by Porter G. Perrin and George H. Smith 


Scott, Foresman and Company 


Chicago Atlanto Dalles Palo Alto Fair Lawn, N. J. 
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Announcing- 
DISCUSSIONS IN LITERATURE 


a new series under the general editorship of 


JOSEPH H. SUMMERS, WASHINGTON UNIVERSITY, ST. LOUIS 


COLLEGE ENGLISH TEXTS 


D. C. HEATH AND COMPANY 


Collections of critical studies of literature 
—its forms, its great writers, its periods, 
and specific works. Not necessarily 
historical, each volume is aimed at 
introducing the student to major critical 
considerations. This new series is ideal for 
use in a number of courses—introduction 
to literature, types of literature, period 
courses, American and English survey 
courses—where a sharpening of critical 


insight is desirable. 


First titles — Discussions of: 

Hamlet J. C. Levenson, UNIvERsrry OF 
MINNESOTA 

The Novel Rocer Sate, AMHERST COLLEGE 


George Eliot STANG, CARLETON 
COLLEGE 

Moby Dick Mucton R. STern, UNIVERSITY oF 
CONNECTICUT 


Alexander Pope Rurus BLANsHARD, UNIVERSITY 
or CONNECTICUT 
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